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Tus total defeat of Germany is as sure as anything can be sure in politics. 
If there is anything even surer, it is the total defeat of Japan. Two great 
Empires are, therefore, about to fall. Germany and Japan will continue 
to exist as nations, but they will cease to exist as Empires. 

The greatest single Power that will emerge from this war if it continues 
on its favourable course is the British Empire. It is the strongest of all 
Powers on the sea and in the air, and exceedingly strong on land—stronger 
than it has ever been before. This is so, not only because of the excellence 
of the Imperial armed forces and of the spirit that animates them, but 
because there is no other Power that is strategically so well placed in the 
world as the British—there is none other that can act defensively or 
offensively in so many parts of the globe (that is to say, when the defeat 
of Japan has been accomplished). 

The Empire has one great weakness—the spirit, not of the English 
people, which is the spirit in which England has waged war, but the 
spirit of the British governing class, which is the spirit in which England 
has conducted her foreign policy. A modern war is waged by the nation 
as a whole and its character is determined by the national character—it 
is no mere chance that England has fought both well and honourably. 
But the character of a nation’s policy is determined by the governing 
class. When that governing class is in process of abdication, its policy 
will always be one of appeasement, both at home and abroad. A class 
that no longer believes in itself, will no longer believe in its country, at 

fleast not with any power of conviction, and will no longer believe in 
. Empire. It may be loyal still—the English governing class is not dis- 
loyal—and it will not regard its own country as inferior to others. But 
it will believe in a spurious equality, both between classes and nations. 
Not that one class or one nation is necessarily better or worse than 
another, but each one is different from the other, and a true social and 
international harmony will always be founded on a balance of classes 
and: of nations in which each lives according to its own nature, is self- 
conscious, distinguished without a sense of superiority or inferiority, and 
aware of a national destiny. 

For England—and, therefore, the Empire, for without England there 
is no Empire—the question is : Will victory be a glorious end or a glorious 
new beginning ? This question cannot be answered as yet. Perhaps the 
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answer will come from those who will be returning from the war—it is 
the greatest mercy of this war that England has been spared a slaughter 
of youth comparable with the slaughter she endured in the First World 
War. Will those to whom the destiny of England and of the Empire is 
entrusted after the war be conscious of that destiny, will they realise 
that the might and majesty of England and the Empire can be as they 
never were before ? In the Dominions it seems that they will. Unless 
we are mistaken, Canada has become peculiarly self-conscious in this 
war, conscious also of the Empire and, what is more, of Europe—without 
Europe and a consciousness of Europe there can be no British Empire. 

The future of England depends, also, on close association with two 
other imperial nations—France and Holland. It is one of the paradoxes 
of this war that, when France fell, the French Empire did not disintegrate. 
It was not, as might have been expected,-convulsed by revolts in which 
subject races strove to throw off the White Man’s rule, showing that thé 
conception of Imperialism as but oppression by the well-armed, technically 
superior few over the unarmed, techically backward many, is a false 
conception. 

The French and British Empires are complementary. The defence 
of Malaya and of the Indian Ocean is the defence of French Indo-China 
and Madagascar. The defence of the Mediterranean is, largely, the 
defence of the British and French territories in northern and central 
Africa. 

The Dutch Empire fell rapidly to the Japanese, but Dutch colonial 
administration was of such a kind that its restoration will surely be 
welcomed by those who have experienced the Japanese administration. 
For the defence of the eastern Pacific the British, French, and Dutch 
Empires are interdependent. They, together, and working in accordance 
with a common foreign policy, can be powerful in promoting the welfare 
and unity of China. 

China is a continent, rather than a country, a civilisation, rather than 
a nation. China as a centralised and united community is inconceivable. 
But as a balanced, harmonious whole, decentralised and full of variety, 
and yet integrated, China is conceivable—and necessary to the world, just 
as Europe is necessary to the world. 

The three mother-countries, England, France, and Holland, depend 
upon one another for sheer physical survival in the mother-continent, in 
Europe. And it is in Europe and because of Europe that they share in 
the threefold common heritage that has come down from Athens, Rome, 
and Jerusalem. 

They are European and, if they cease to be European, they will cease 
to be themselves—and even their Empires will founder, for the future of 
their Empires depends not only on whatever defensive measures they 
may take, but on that combination of ideas and principles, on humanity, 
justice, and critical insight which is the unique creation of their threefold 


1 A touching illustration of the falsity of this conception was provided during the 
Italian conquest of Somaliland, held by little more than a police force. 
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heritage. That is why the preservation of Europe is their devoir, and not 
only of Western Europe, but of all Europe, for Europe, even when 
divided, is one, just as China is one, even when divided. Europe, like 


- China, is a civilisation. Whoever divides Europe into ‘spheres of 


influence ’ and the like is dividing a civilisation that will find itself again, 
notwithstanding, even if it means a Third World War. And whoever 
annexes any part of Europe is taking away something of European civilisa- 
tion, is mutilating the body of Europe. And however small the mutilation 
may appear, that body will re-assert itself as a whole and will recover what 
is lost. Neither morally nor physically can Europe be divided without 
mortal danger to the world. Even the physical defence of Western Europe 
is impossible, ultimately, without the defence of Europe as a whole. 

It is, therefore, the most urgent and sacred task of England, France, 
and Holland to develop a common European and a common imperial 
policy, so that they can, as one European and Imperial Power, promote 
those neighbourly relations with those two other great Empires—the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union—and so preserve Europe 
and the European heritage and confer the blessings of a general peace 
upon mankind for a few generations at least. 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION 


WaRSAW 


On July 30th, at 3 p.m., the Kosciuszko Wireless Station, which is in 
Russia and under Russian control, transmitted the following exhortation 
to the people of Warsaw :— 


‘ Warsaw is shaking with the roar of guns. The Soviet armies are driving 
on and are already near Praga. They are coming to us to bring us deliverance. 

‘ The Germans, driven from Praga, will try to defend themselves in Warsaw 
and will wish to destroy everything. In Bialystok they destroyed everything 
for six days. They murdered thousands of our brothers. Let us do everything 
so that this is not repeated in Warsaw. 

‘ Inhabitants of Warsaw! To arms! Let the whole population rally round 
the KRN,! round the Warsaw Underground Army, and attack the Germans ! 
Prevent the Germans from destroying buildings. Assist the Red Army in 
crossing the Vistula, give information to show the way. 

‘The million and more inhabitants of Warsaw should become an army a 
million strong which will win deliverance and drive out the German conquerors.’ 


This transmission was repeated at 8.55 p.m., at 9.55 p.m., and at 11.00 
p.m. on July 30th. On the same day, at 8.15 p.m., the Moscow Wireless 
Station transmitted a similar exhortation in Polish :— 

‘, . . For Warsaw, which did not, yield but fought on, the hour of action 
has already arrived . . . by direct active struggle in the streets of Warsaw, 


1 Krajowa Rada Narodowa—the People’s National Council in Warsaw, the central 
body of the Polish Workers’ Party (P.P.R.). 
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in its houses, factories and stores, we not only speed up the moment of final 
liberation, but also save the nation’s property and the lives of our brothers.’ 

The Russian army had entered Praga, the suburb of Warsaw. The 
Polish Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski, had given the Polish 
Secret National Army (Tainaja Armija Krajowa), usually known as the 
Polish Underground Army, orders to rise in arms at the moment its 
commanders deemed opportune. 

The moment had obviously come. 

On the following day, the Polish Workers’ Party (P.P.R.), which is a 
small organisation under Communist control, urged immediate action. 
Its members in Warsaw itself began to fire on the Germans at 3 p.m. on 
August Ist. The general rising began at 5 p.m. It was a well-organised, 
highly disciplined, formidable military operation. Whole streets, even 
whole quarters were taken by the insurgents. The Germans had to use 
light and heavy tanks, artillery, and dive-bombers, as well as lighter 
weapons. On the first day of the insurrection, the Polish commanders 
appealed both to Russia and Great Britain for help. The need for help 
was obvious from the beginning, for the insurgents were unable to replenish 
their stores of arms and ammunition. 

It is untrue that the insurrection was untimely and ill-prepared. It 
is untrue that the Allied Powers were not informed. It is also untrue 
that they did not desire the insurrection. 

General Sosnkowski cannot take decisions that are contrary to the 
wishes of the British General Staff, and the two broadcasts we have 
referred to leave no doubt at all that Russia wanted the rising which was 
planned so that Warsaw, a great centre of communication by road, rail, 
river, and telegraph, and an important military and administrative centre, 
should be freed from the enemy and that the path of the approaching 
Russian army should be cleared. 

But no help came. The story of the days that followed is one of the 
great epics of the Second World War. Although the Poles soon found 
themselves short of ammunition, the fight went on with fluctuating suc- 
cess. Daily requests for help were sent out by the insurgents, but there 
was no response. The insurgents lacked uniforms and, so that they 
should have the status of combatants and not of francs tireurs, they 
asked to be recognised as such, just as the French Maquis had been 
recognised as combatants by General Eisenhower. But the request was 
not granted. 

The Russian army suffered a reverse and had to withdraw a few miles 
from the suburb of Praga. 

On the second day, the insurgents announced that they had captured 
the General Post Office, the Prudential Building, the Power Station, gas- 
works and other objectives. In their communiqué they stated: ‘We 
have caused the enemy great losses in men and material. We have taken 
prisoners. We fear nothing except shortage of ammunition. We lack 
weapons for the volunteers who are joining us. We are engaged in heavy 
fighting with the Germans in the whole of Warsaw city.’ 
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They captured weapons, even including tanks, from the enemy, but 
the shortage of ammunition grew more and more acute. 

In September, 1939, Warsaw defied the enemy with heroism that 
profoundly impressed the Western World. Then, as now, the Poles 
expected help from England, But, in those days, to give help was a 
physical impossibility. It is so no longer. When the insurrection had 
lasted a week, anguished apprehension seized the insurgents—they began 
to fear that they were being abandoned by all. On August 8th, they 
emphasised the immense moral, as well as military, importance that help 
would have. On that day they sent a special appeal to Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky. On the 9th, they announced that ‘ amongst the working popula- 
tion of Warsaw bitterness grows because of the inactivity shown by the 
Soviet forces.’ 

General Sosnkowski and the Polish Ambassador in London made 
desperate efforts to obtain permission for Polish aeroplanes, with Polish 
pilots, and carrying Polish commandos, to proceed to Warsaw from Italian 
aerodromes. It seemed impossible that England would abandon her 
Polish ally when England could help, as she could not in 1939. 

And, indeed, it was impossible. About the tenth day of the insur- 
rection, a few Polish aeroplanes appeared over Warsaw and dropped 
supplies. Later on, British and Polish aeroplanes, with British and 
Polish pilots, arrived in greater numbers, taking off from Italian aero- 
dromes and covering a distance of more than 1,700 miles. The moral 
value of the help given by this country has been immense, though its 
material value remains inadequate, perhaps unavoidably so. 

At the time of writing, the insurrection has been in progress for three 
weeks. Within a short time, the Russians may converge on Warsaw 
and take the city, though what will be left of the insurgents no one can 
foretell, seeing that the Germans have resorted to extermination, street 
by street. 

Meantime the Daily Worker has referred to the rising as ‘a tragic 
political game, staged by the extreme Polish reactionaries in London.’ * 


TrTo 


The Government, newly formed under the Premiership of Mr. 
Subashitch, has not, and could not conceivably have, any support worth 
the name in Yugoslavia, the country it is supposed to govern. It is made 
up of men who represent nothing. It has come into existence under 
sustained pressure exercised by Great Britain. Its immediate purpose is 
to afford ‘Marshal’ Tito the political, administrative, and financial 
support which he entirely lacks. But it cannot fulfil this purpose except 
in an illusory fashion, for it has no mandate of any sort from the Yugoslav 
people, whether they be Serbs, Croats, or Slovenes, and could not establish 
itself in the country except with the help of armed force which Great 
Britain alone could give—and it cannot possibly be her intention to inflict 
upon the Yugoslavs a Government which they, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 

* The Daily Worker, August 14, 1944. 
Vou. CXXXVI—No. 811 z* 
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alike, would not willingly accept, a Government which, if once estab- 
lished, could only maintain itself as long as it continued to receive armed 
support from outside. 

Mr. Subashitch is said, even by political opponents, to be an honest," 
well-intentioned person. But if the words ‘democratic’ and ‘ reac- 
tionary ’ mean anything—which perhaps they do no longer—he is more 
of a reactionary than of a democrat. To say this is to say nothing in his 
personal disfavour. In a true democracy a man has the right to be a 
reactionary and no democrat. But the Yugoslav people are, on the whole, 
democratic, and strongly so, and have always opposed reaction in any 
form—to them the word ‘ democratic,’ at least, has a meaning, and a 
precise one. It is also a declared purpose of Great Britain to promote 
democratic government wherever she can. 

Mr. Subashitch was appointed Ban, that is to say, Governor, of 
Croatia by Prince Paul, the pro-German Regent of Yugoslavia. He 
exercised despotic local power under a despotic central government. 
There was, in Croatia at the time, an illegal terrorist organisation, the 
Seljachka Zashtita, resembling the German S§.S., and created by the 
Croat Peasant Party under Matchek. There was a similar illegal organi- 
sation, the Gradjanska Zashtita, which was chiefly confined to the towns. 
Mr. Subashitch, in his capacity of Ban, legalised both organisations and 
allowed them to be financed out of funds belonging to the State. The 
word Fascist is used as loosely as the word democrat—it has come to be 
used more and more of anyone who has an opinion of his own. But if by 
Fascist, in the generic sense, we mean a member of a terrorist organisation 
inspired by a narrow political ideology with strong leanings towards the 
political systems established by Hitler and by Mussolini, then Mr. 
Subashitch is, or was, a man of active Fascist proclivities, to say the 
least. 

It will, perhaps, be said that what was, in any case, does not matter. 
But in Yugoslavia it does, especially with regard to Mr. Subashitch. 
Prince Paul’s Government was overthrown by a popular revolt on 
March 27th, 1941. This revolt brought Yugoslavia into the war on the 
side of the Allies. Amongst the leaders or active participators were men 
who to-day are misrepresented as ‘ reactionaries,’ ‘ Fascists,’ and members 
of ‘ the old gang’ which, in fact, they helped to overthrow. The Croats 
deserted in multitudes from the Yugoslav army, Croatia joined the war 
against the Allies, and the Croat organisation, known as the Ustash, 


began the systematic extermination of Serbs in Bosnia. The number of } 


Serbs—men, women, and children—who were massacred in circum- 
stances of horrifying cruelty, is conjectural, but it certainly runs into 
tens of thousands and probably into hundreds of thousands. The Ustashis 
were formed out of the Seljachka and Gradjanska Zashtita which had been 
legalised and financed under the authority of Mr. Subashitch, who is now 
the protégé of the British Government—which is, in fact, the only support 
he has in the world. 

He is not, of course, responsible for the massacres, but in the mind 
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of the Serbian people his name is indelibly associated with them. This 
alone would make him impossible as the head of any Yugoslav 
Government with any claim to be ‘ representative,’ popular, or ‘ demo- 
cratic.’ 

Many Ustashis joined the forces commanded by ‘ Marshal’ Tito, who 
has a double policy. The Partisans were, originally, a kind of Jacquerie 
made up of poor peasants, mostly Serbs, many of whom had fled from 
massacre in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Only a few were Communists, but 
these few gradually took the leadership and, under Tito, the movement 
was definitely Communistic in character, establishing local Soviet 
Republics and exercising a reign of terror. The result was that in Serbia 
proper, the movement lost ground completely. The Serb people are 
democratic almost to a man. They began to rally round Mihailovitch— 
to-day he, under King Peter of Yugoslavia, enjoys their confidence as no 
other man does. He is a hero-patriot and a popular leader after their 
own heart, without one serious rival. He has the support of all the major 
political parties, of the trade unions, and of the co-operators. All the 
charges against him—that he is a traitor, that he collaborated with the 
Germans, and so on—have fallen to the ground. - The charge that he has 
not fought against the Germans is completely unrealistic. In the first 
place, it is untrue, for he is the leader of a national resistance which has 
successfully offered the enemy armed defiance for three and a half years 
and is to-day stronger than ever, he has fought a number of defensive 
battles against really superior numbers and weight of metal, and has 
avoided offensive action only when offensive action would have meant the 
needless sacrifice of men and material, would have drawn fearful reprisals 
upon entire populations, and, above all, would have ruined his chances of 
final victory. In all things he showed strategic insight—his foresight was 
demonstrated long ago, for in the years that preceded the war, he con- 
stantly warned the Yugoslav General Staff that only by preparing 
defences and storing supplies in the mountains could Yugoslavia hope to 
resist the German invasion, the character of which he anticipated with 
complete assurance. Long before the war he won the disfavour of his 
superiors and imperilled his military career by the independence of his 
opinions, by his resolute insistence upon a policy which he knew to be 
right (as events since have proved it to be) and by his outstanding per- 
sonal integrity—outstanding, above all, in Yugoslavia where corruption 
and favouritism permeated the higher strata of military as well as of 
political life. 

General Mihailovitch has an extensive following in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, and Slovenia as well as in Serbia. In Serbia, even the men who 
are commanded by Neditch, the protégé of the Germans, are, for the 
most part inwardly with him—when the hour for the national rising 
comes, @ multitude of these men will surely pass over to Mihailovitch. 

There are only two men in Yugoslavia to-day who have any substan- 
tial authority and any popular backing—Mihailovitch and Matchek. 
Matchek is certainly no friend of this country. He was a strong supporter 
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of Prince Paul’s pro-German policy and, although by far the most influen- 
tial man in Croatia, he did not oppose that collaboration with the 
Germans and Italians which made Croatia their active associate in the war. 
But the fact remains that he is followed by almost the entire Croatian 
peasantry—in this respect his position resembles that of Maniu in 
Rumania, although Maniu is a younger and greater man and much more 
favourable, at heart, to the Allied cause. It would be impolitic to treat 
Croatia as a hostile power—she should be treated as an integral part of 
an Allied Power, Yugoslavia. But it would be even more impolitic to 
assist her, whether directly or indirectly, against Serbia and to confirm 
her in the possession of her conquered territories. 

Tito’s double policy consists in this—as a Communist leader he failed 
in Serbia and cannot succeed in Croatia, where the peasantry are pro- 
foundly hostile to Communism. He has, therefore, made himself an 
exponent of Croat imperialism, and has proposed a Yugoslav Federation 
in which Serbia would be broken up and Croatia would be the master. 
In this way he has gained a Croatian following. This is the reason why 
many Ustashis have joined.him and why he is supported by many Croats 
abroad, especially in London where they have been instrumental in 
imparting to the Serbo-Croat broadcasts a strong bias in favour of Tito 
and against Mihailovitch. 

| But Tito cannot disown his Communism and he is, therefore, opposed 
by the vast majority, of Croats. His influence cannot compare even 
remotely with Matchek’s. Without the armed help of England he is lost 
—and, if that armed help is given to him only, and not to Mihailovitch as 
well, he will certainly use it, not only against the common foe, but also 
against the Serbs, and even against the Croats and Slovenes, so as to 
maintain a despotic régime which the Yugoslav people will never willingly 
accept. Tito, as a Communist who can only hold power with the help of 
foreign arms and by the exercise of terrorism, has begun to reconcile 
Matchek and his followers with Mihailovitch. In this there is perhaps 
some hope of a wider reconciliation between Serbs and Croats, a recon- 
ciliation that may soften, even if it can never obliterate, the memory of 
the massacres, and improve the chances of a decentralised Yugoslavia in 
which Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes will enjoy equality of status. This is, 
perhaps, the one good that has come of Tito’s activities. 

With regard to Tito’s own person, he has himself written an article 
which, when studied with some care, will be found to increase our under- 
standing of the man and of his mind. It is published in the New York 
monthly journal Free World and is signed Josip Broz Tito. 

Tito declares (p. 491, col. 1) that ‘ long before the attack on Yugoslavia 
. . . the Yugoslav Communists constantly warned against the terrible 

-danger threatening the peoples of Yugoslavia from predatory German 
fascism ’ and that ‘they made every effort to rally all the patriotic 
forces of the country.’ Tito omits to mention that when, in the summer 
of 1939, Russia and Germany came to terms, the Yugoslav Communists 
were not hostile to Germany, that they did not oppose Prince Paul’s 
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pro-German policy, that so far from promoting ‘ anti-Fascism ’ they were 
openly hostile to ‘ anti-Fascism ’ in Yugoslavia.* 

Of General Neditch, Tito says (p. 491, col. 2) that he was ‘in the 
service of the Germans before the war.’ Later on he says (p. 492, col.2) 
that Neditch ‘forced his units to certain doom to face German tanks 
without anti-tank weapons.’ So that, according to Tito, Neditch was, 
when the time came, a patriot who fought for his country against fearful 
odds. 

Tito says that Yugoslavia did not recognise Russia until ‘ the German 
invaders were loudly knocking on Yugoslavia’s door.’ Recognition came 
a year before Yugoslavia was invaded—and Tito omits to mention that 
it came chiefly because it had been demanded for twenty years by the 
Serb Peasant Party, led by Yovanovitch, Gavrilovitch and others, who 
have been all along, and are still unwavering supporters of Mihailovitch 
and are constantly being denounced as ‘ reactionaries,’ ‘ Fascists’ and 
so on by the supporters of Tito. 

Tito rightly refers to March 27th, 1941, as ‘ one of our most memorable 
dates ’ (p. 492, col. 1). This was the national revolution which brought 
Yugoslavia into the war. It was the work of the Serbian people as a 
whole and was led by Serb officers, including many who are serving under 
Mihailovitch, though none. as far as we know, who are serving under Tito. 
It is the banner of this national revolution which Mihailovitch is holding 
aloft to-day in the mountains—it is he and his men who are the leading 
champions of the revolutionary heritage. Tito omits to mention that the 
Yugoslav Communists opposed the revolution, and that they boycotted 
the popular pro-British demonstrations which were held in Belgrade. 

He refers (p. 492, col. 1) to the ‘ ten days during which the invaders 
defeated our country ’ as ‘ the most shameful period in its history.’ He 
omits to mention that it was only ‘ shameful ’ because the Croats deserted 
en masse from the Yugoslav army. He says (p. 492, col. 1) ‘ peasants, 


- workers, young people, and honest intellectuals rallied to the colours.’ 


He says that all members of the Communist Party joined the colours in 
response to ‘ a special summons from the leadership ’ of the Party. This 
statement is untrue. The Party advised against resistance to the enemy, 
and did not revise its policy until June of that year when Russia was 
invaded. 

‘ Gradually,’ he says (p. 492, col. 2), ‘the people throughout Serbia 
began to offer resistance.’ This is true, but the disintegration of the 
Yugoslav army had deprived them of leadership. It was the Serb people 
who chose Mihailovitch as their leader—it was ke and his officers who 
organised national resistance in the mountains. To organise resistance 
in Bosnia, he despatched his most trusted commander, Bosko Todorovitch. 
These are facts Tito is careful to conceal. 

Tito says (p. 493, col. 1) that ‘ as early as +he autumn [of 1940] .. . 
a so-called military committee” was ‘set up’ by the Communists to 


2 This attitude to the Russo-German pact, it may be remembered, was not confined to 
Yugoslavia. 
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foster ‘ a spirit of resistance among soldiers and officers of the Yugoslav 
army in case of foreign attack.’ This is untrue. The Pact between 
Germany and Russia was still in force, and the Yugoslav Communists 
could not heve taken action of this kind. Tito himself was in Moscow 
at the time—he did not arrive in Yugoslavia until August, 1941. 

Tito says (p. 493, col. 1) that the Communists concluded an agreement 
with ‘a group led by Dr. Ivan Ribar’ before the invasion of Russia. 
Dr. Ribar, later on, became a member of Tito’s ‘Government.’ The tru*+b 
is that Dr. Ribar, in those days, said that the Communists ‘ would take 
no part in the Imperialistic war ’—we are able, if this should be denied, 
to produce the evidence. 

Tito says (p. 494, col. 1) that ‘ guerilla detachments ’ were attacking 
the Germans in July, 1941: Thisis true, But be omits to mention that 
these guerillas were for the most pert under the command of General 
Mihailovitch, who had his detachments all over the country by then, and 
that they did almost all the fighting in those days. Tito does refer 
(p. 494, col. 2) to ‘ groups of twenty to thirty men armed only with one 
or two rifles and a few bombs ’—there were such ‘ groups,’ of Communists, 
in those days and they followed Mihailovitch’s more numerous and better 
organised forces. 

Tito says (p. 494, col. 1) that by July 13th, 1941, ‘ a general uprising 
of the people under the leadership of the Communists had already been 
organised in Montenegro.’ This is untrue. The rising in Montenegro 
was a national movement and had nothing to do with Communism. 

Tito mentions a number of towns which were occupied by ‘ guerillas ’ 
and says that ‘ guerillas liberated almost all of western Serbia and a 
considerable part of eastern Serbia’ (p. 494, col. 1). The uninformed 
reader would infer that by ‘ guerillas ’ he means Communists, or at least 
men led by Communists. But the truth is that ‘ guerillas ’ who achieved 
these results were Chetniks serving under Mihailovitch. 

Tito says (p. 494, col. 2) that Mihailovitch ‘had no armed forces 
whatever at his command.’ This is untrue. In the previous paragraph 
Tito says that he tried to induce Mihailovitch to ‘collaborate’ with 
himself ‘ in a joint struggle.’ But what was the point of ‘ collaborating ’ 
with a man who disposed of no ‘armed forces.’ ? The truth is that 
Mihailovitch, being the acknowledged leader of national resistance and 
having by far the bigger army, offered to take Tito and his men under his 
own command. ' 

Tito says (p. 494, col. 3) that Mihailovitch plotted the murder of a 
certain Ratko Martinovitch. Thisis untrue. Martinovitch was an officer 
trusted by Mihailovitch and serving under him. 

It would be tedious to examine all the falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions perpetrated by Tito in one article. Only a few of special interest 
must suffice. . 

Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons on July 18th, 
complained of Mihailovitch that ‘some of his lieutenants were directing 
their efforts against the Partisans.’ Not only does the Free Yugoslavia 
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Station, which is under Russian control and engages in sustained propa- 
ganda for Tito and the Partisans, constantly announce attacks by 
Partisans on Mihailovitch’s forces, Tito himself, in the article we are 
considering, describes an attack made by his own troops and under his 
own orders on ‘ Chetnik units’ as far back as November, 1941 (p. 497, 
col. 1). It is true that he describes it as a ‘ counter-attack,’ but he 
explains that it was made at 4 a.m. on the 2nd of the month, to break up 
a concentration of Chetniks which, according to ‘ important documents ’ 
found by Tito’s men, was to be effected at 5 p.m. the same morning. 
The action ordered by Tito could not, therefore, have been a ‘ counter- 
attack’ but at best an attempt to forestall a hypothetic hostile action 
on the part of the Chetniks. In the engagement that followed 800 
Chetniks, according to Tito (p. 497, col. 1) were killed. Tito claims that 
he followed up his alleged success by an assault on ‘ the Chetniks’ principal 
base.’ There was, again according to Tito, ‘an extremely bloody battle 
which lasted all day.’ 

During this period thousands of men were volunteering to serve under 
Mihailovitch while only hundreds joined up under Tito. The enrolment 
for service under Mihailovitch was organised with the help of the local 
authorities everywhere. Early in July Mihailovitch had received lists 
of the names of peasants who had voluntered, each name being signed 
by its owner—these signatures, at that time, reached a total of about 
100,000. 

Nothing of this is mentioned by Tito. 

The maps that accompany his article (pp. 499, 501, 509) show his 
gradual withdrawal from Serbia proper. Tito withdrew, first, to Bosnia, 
Mihailovitch withdrew to Montenegro. But Mihailovitch left commanders 
in Serbia, and, later on, he returned himself, having reorganised his forces. 
He won many successes and had some severe reverses, but at no time was 
he decisively defeated—as Tito was in May of the present year—and at 
no time was he forced to flee the country—as Tito was. But all the 
successes won by Mihailovitch are either claimed by Tito as his own in 
the article under examination, or they are not mentioned at all. 

It was after Tito withdrew to Bosnia that he claimed to represent 
Croat interests and that Ustashis joined in large numbers. Mbhailovitch 
had two commanders in eastern Bosnia, Dangitch and Todorovitch. Tito | 
says (p. 499, col. 2) that these commanders ordered their men not to fire 
on the Germans who had taken the offensive against ‘ the guerilla forces,’ 
as Tito calls them. The truth is that the men commanded by Dengitch 
and Todorovitch were fighting the Germans and that while they were 
doing so they were attacked by Partisans—which is the reason why the 
Germans won the day. 

At present, Mihailovitch’s military organisation extends over all 
Serbia (even into Belgrade itself), Bosnia, Montenegro. He also has an 
efficient organisation in Herzegovina and Slovenia. He is weak only in 
Croatia—but so is Tito, whose armed forces were at one time considerable 
but never had widespread popular support (they have always had to 
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commandeer supplies, whereas Mihailovitch’s detachments can usually 
rely on food provided voluntarily by the peasants at the co-operatives). 
The Croats have never made war on the Germans in force. 

To complete the political picture of. Yugoslavia as it is to-day, it is 
necessary to point out two things, the meeting recently held by the 
Yugoslav Central National Committee and the memorandum, which 
recently reached England, by Dr. Topalovitch. 

In January of the present year, a National Congress was convened in 
Yugoslavia. It was attended by 273 delegates representing all Parties 
excepting the Communists. Dr. Topalovitch was chairman. Out of this 
congress, which passed a unanimous vote of confidence in King Peter and 
General Mihailovitch, the Central National Committee arose. In a 
country so torn by faction as Yugoslavia, no Congress or Committee can 
be fully representative of the popular will, but the National Committee 
is the nearest to popular and democratic representation that can, in the 
circumstances, be achieved It would be certainly justified in claiming to 
be recognised, under King Peter, as the provisional Government of 
Yugoslavia. 

It met on July 23rd, and unanimously passed a resolution condemning 
Dr. Subashitch for his failure to consult the representatives of the leading 
national movements and political organisations in Yugoslavia before 
forming his Government, for taking into his Government no man of any 
prominence or of a representative character, and for relying for support 
on the so-called ‘ Anti-Fascist Council of Yugoslavia ’ which, by a decree 
enacted on November 29th, 1943, had declared itself the supreme legisla- 
tive and executive body in Yugoslavia, had appointed a Provisional 
Government, and had thereby broken the constitutional order of the 
Kingdom. Yugoslavia has two ‘ Governments,’ the one in London, under 
Dr. Subashitch, and the other in Yugoslavia, under Josip Broz Tito. Both 
are based on the Partisan movement which is under Communist leadership 
and is accepted only by a minute fraction of the Yugoslav people. 

The National Central Committee reaffirmed their allegiance to King 
Peter and declared that they would not be bound by the actions of Dr. 
Subashitch’s Government and that they reserved ‘for themselves full 
liberty to take such measures as [might be] found necessary for the pro- 
tection of national and State interests.’ 

With regard to Dr. Topalovitch, he is well known in the international 
labour movement. He has played a prominent part in the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. He was General Secretary of the Yugoslav 
Trade Unions. He is chairman of the Supreme Council of the Yugoslav 
Social Democratic Party and is authorised to represent the Yugoslav 
Socialist trade union movement abroad. He left Yugoslavia in May of 
the present year. It was his intention to visit this country, but so far he 
has not been allowed to come. Dr. Topalovitch has, instead, forwarded a 
personal memorandum with a view to acquainting those in this country 
who wish to know the true situation in Yugoslavia with a dispassionate, 

* For details v. The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1944. 
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balanced, and thoroughly well-informed exposé of that situation. We 
regard this memorandum as an important document and give the full text 
at the end of our present issue. 


Kiya PETER AND THE B.B.C. 


On June Ist, the B.B.C. falsified the purport of a declaration by King 
Peter of Yugoslavia. This falsification we pointed out in The Nineteenth 
Century and After in July. 

On July 7th, Flight-Lieutenant Teeling, the Member for Brighton, 
referred to The Nineteenth Century and After, saying that it contained 
‘ statements which certainly ought to be contradicted by the B.B.C. if they 
are not true.’ 

Mr. Brendan Bracken, the Minister of Information, replied to Flight- 
Lieutenant Teeling. He referred to The Nineteenth Century and After in 
unfavourable terms, and assured the House that there was no possibility 
of ‘ our answering that paper.’ 

On August 2nd, Mr. Pickthorn, the Member for Cambridge University, 
again raised the subject of King Peter’s declaration. 


‘I wish,’ he said, ‘ to ask the Foreign Secretary a question. I have pestered 
him about this by letter, but I reluctantly feel it a duty to ask in public, whether, 
for instance, this sort of thing is fair. On June Ist King Peter of Yugoslavia 
issued a declaration, in almost every sentence of which he said they must at 
all costs be united, and must have no political dissension. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation quite properly diffused this declaration in Serbo-Croat ; 
but preceded it with a little preface in which the announcer said, “‘ King Peter 
has issued to-day a declaration in which he calls upon his people to join together 
under the leadership of those who are at present fighting against the Germans— 
that is of Marshal Tito and the National Army of Liberation—to liberate their 
country.” I am not arguing, I would not argue in public, though I would in 
private, whether or not Marshal Tito represents nought or 50 or 100 per cent. 
of Yugoslav patriots. What I am saying is that that preface could not be 
anything else than misleading, and it seems to me that it is an immoral thing 
that we should let ourselves slip into that kind of misleading. 

‘ What is worse, at least, in the short run, it is a foolish thing. It must be 
known—it cannot be hidden—that that has happened. It is bound to emerge 
a day or a week or two afterwards that those words were interpolated. There 
is bound to be the feeling, ‘“‘ Who can trust the B.B.C.?” There is bound 
to be the feeling, ‘‘ This may have set. out meaning to be fair propaganda but 
it has turned into policy and it is becoming a policy which is not fair to us.” 
We stand up now and then in silent testimony to the endurance of our own 
people, but, compared with the miseries that Yugoslavia has been through, 
almost as long as men of my age can remember, the heat and burden of our day 
has been about as hot and heavy as lying on an iceberg, being fanned by black 
girls with palm leaves and having sherbet poured down our throats. The 
“* heat and burden of the day ”’ is really not to be applied to the civilian popula- 
tion of these islands compared with any part of Europe. I beg that propaganda 
may be more carefully watched, and more care taken to see that it does not 
slip into policy which may have bad long-term prospects for us.’ 
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Mr. Eden, in reply, said :— 

‘I must refer to one or two points made by my Hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Pickthorn) in a speech which we all enjoyed 
very much. 

‘ He asked one specific question to which I must reply. He read out to us 
the Declaration of King Peter of Yugoslavia and the interpretation put on it 
by the B.B.C., and asked whether that was justified. I would certainly say 
that it was not justified. The King’s declaration was_addressed clearly to all 
people of Yugoslavia and the interpretation of that declaration was not justified 
in the circumstances at all.” 5 

THe Eprror. 


5 Hansard (corrected), August 2nd, 1944, cols. 1506, 1507, 1546. 


FAIR COMMENT 


‘ TENTATIVE ’ PLANS 


Why has so little public interest been stirred by the ‘ preliminary and 
tentative ’ proposals, put forward as a basis for discussion, in the latest 
and least revolutionary survey of a reconstructed London? Probably 
because this is the third plan advertised as a possibility ; because it is 
realised that this plan, like those already exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and (for Greater London) at the National Gallery, is so ‘ tentative ’ that 


it may never be tried, and so much of a preliminary that it may never be 
pursued ; while, as a theme for discussion amongst ediles and exsthetes, 
it seems somehow academic ; since tremendous events absorb the minds 
and threaten to blast the bodies of Londoners. It has been noted, however, 
among the few critics who still find time for argument, that the rehabilita- 


tion of commerce appears to have defeated the bold creation of urban: 


elegance in the new scheme. 


OLtp anp New Gops 


Just as we are invited mentally to ‘ explore every avenue ’ of renovated 
cities, to tread in imagination the embankments and ‘ approaches ’ that 
will reveal any ancient monument that may be left after the bombs have 
ceased, we have to watch—with occasional protests—the usual competi- 
tion between those irreconcilables, Enlightenment and Common Sense, 
Beauty and Big Business, Cathedrals and Power Stations. With one 
hand we repair ; with another we deface. Thus we have the examples of 
Durham and Lincoln. The old story: put a power station where it will 
mar a view. Say that there is no reason why a power station should be 
ugly. Ignore architectural discords. The new gods invade the dwellings 
of the old. Ancient monuments, if they survive bombs, are effaced by 
gas works. All we can at present hope is that these gods of the machine 
age will not imitate the style and decorations of their predecessors in the 
supposed age of faith ; that, as the Dean of Lincoln has recently requested, 
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they may be unashamedly modern or ‘ functional ’ ; that we shall not be 
afflicted by power stations plastered after the best perpendicular style, 
that cooling stations may not be baroque, that gas works may not 
simulate a gothic elegance designed so as not to seem lacking in reverence 
for adjacent towers or spires. 


‘GRADUAL AND ORDERLY ’ 


A word of sympathy is due to those voluntarily evacuated persons— 
.mainly old and often ill—whom the Prime Minister and others have 
advised to take the opportunity of leaving the capital in ‘ gradual and 
orderly manner.’ The leaving has certainly been gradual or slow; the 
manner has not always been orderly. For a holiday has intervened, and 
nothing, not the trump of the last judgment, would deter vast crowds 
from hurling themselves at railway stations, as though travelling facilities 
were normal. When one big station is closed for five hours, to exclude the 
thousands who care nothing for possible bombs, ‘ leaving ’ means getting 
left. And no doubt many of those with no war duties must have felt 
themselves foolish for having joined the ‘ Battle of Paddington’ as 
independent regiments without ‘ evacuation facilities.’ 


WHERE Can WE Go? 


; Further, the scheduled evacuees have (with unfortunate exceptions) 
somewhere to lay their heads. For the others, trouble may begin after 
the packed train, with its tantalising stops near bridges, gasworks and 


factories, has at last slipped beyond the range of the Robots. The haven 
offered somewhere in Southern England has now become unsafe or 
prohibited. The fugitive must go further—West or North. A preliminary 
station may be found in a hotel or village inn where the wanderer is 
received with a loftiness of manner accentuated by the warning that he 
or she cannot be entertained long, even for a good many guineas a week. 
For others, with other guineas, must be given their chance. Begins 
therefore the agitated search, the throwing out of feelers, in every direc- 
tion ; the approach, in humble spirit, to farmhouses, cottages, in the 
neighbouring country. Anything will do, but everything is full. Even a 
cattle-shed might be accepted; for we love cows. The pilgrimage is 
bravely borne. And no doubt a sort of secret satisfaction may be derived 
from the thought thet, after years of comparative comfort, the exiles 
feel the bitterness of eating another’s sandy and expensive bread, of 
going without baths and other conveniences and of getting to know, by 
tedious experiences, something of what King Lear felt, as he cowered 
with a fool on deserted heaths. The company of fools may always be 
found in the noisy hotel lounge. . . . I recommend Lear as war reading 
fit for wandering exiles. 


SaLvetTe Fiorgs Martyrum 


According to the official figures, 231 children under sixteen were 
killed by bombs during one month of Robot aerial invasion ; 493 were 
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injured. This, before the new evacuation had removed thousands of 
infants beyond the range of the flying bombs. The figures are grim 
enough—a modern massacre of innocents. I read, in Time and Tide of 
July 5th, some poignant lines of regret for a girl of sixteen thus cut off 
in the hope of her youth. It would be impertinence to offer consolation 
to fathers and mothers thus bereaved ; to those who have seen young 
lives violently destroyed. Saluete flores martyrum! The words of the 
ancient hymn come back with a renewed appeal in these times. So also 
do certain lines in Malherbe’s exquisite adaptation from Prudentius, 
offering the hope that the children swept away ‘ like rose-blossoms in the 
whirlwind ’ may flower without fear in an eternal spring— 
s’en allérent fleurir au printemps éternel. 


Meanwhile it is well to note that continuously, savagely, the other, 
the motoring massacre proceeds. In an excellent speech in the House of 
Lords Lord Samuel has pointed out that 588,000 have been killed on the 
roads during this war; 50 per cent. more than in all our fighting up to 
the day of that debate. In this ghastly figure thousands of children are 
included. Few seem to care. Few even know. We go on boasting 
about ‘ civilisation.’ 

THe Fiemme Boys 

So many stale jokes have been made about the Old School Tie, so 
many denunciations uttered against the “‘ class conscious ’’ Public School 
Education, that it must have surprised many public school boys, with 
remnants of bedraggled ties (coupons must be saved) still strangling their 
elderly necks, to hear, from the report of the Fleming Committee, that the 
public schools ought not to be closed as nurseries for prejudice, but 
opened, by a 25 per cent. chink, for tie-tying round the throats of those 
who can’t yet afford the playing fields of Eton. Why this sudden con- 
version ? It comes just as many old boys are putting on red ties, calling 
themselves Communists or Labourists, and either scoffing at their schools 
or writing autobiographical novels, with adolescent revelations concerning 
the immorality or stupidity of education, sport and masters. Disloyal 
traitors! They ‘stand rebuked.’ Their partly private schools are to 
become more public, at last, as many of them originally were. Will the 
change be so great ? We cannot believe it. But we shall wait with some 
interest for the first public-private school novel, written by a Fleming 
Boy after he has safely left Eton. He will perhaps exalt the conventions 
and the system that his predecessors have so often derided in fiction. 
The Fleming Old Boys may be school patriots. 


SrurcE Moore 
Death is a good advertisement for neglected or underrated writers, 
particularly for poets. When they disappear, those who ignored them 
suddenly discover them ; even those who depreciated them give them, 
in reminiscent columns, more attention than was ever accorded them in 
life. Ave atque vale—with emphasis on the last word. This may be 
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applied to the late Sturge Moore, much of whose work has been before 
the highbrows for nearly half a century and most of it completely ignored 
by them. True, he appears in anthologies, his poems have been collected ; 
and in recent years his work has been generously praised by older critics, 
as well as by a poet greater than he, W. B. Yeats, for whose later volumes 
he designed symbolical covers. But I do not think that you will find him 
seriously considered as an influence in eny of those dictatorial prefaces in 
which experimentalist poets puff one another, partly by the deliberate 
omission of names that happen to refute their theories. I am sure that 
Sturge Moore never resented this neglect, even if he was aware of it. He 
appeared to me as serene in mind, as he was venerable, patriarchal, in 
aspect, in the days when I used to converse with him at the house of that 
remarkable woman, Lady Ottoline Morrell. (By the way, will her works, 
which would be her letters, ever be published ?) Moore seemed to be the 
wisest, the most placid, as well as the most versatile, of artists. Had he 
observed anything like a conspiracy of silence against himself he would 
have followed the witty advice given by Oscar Wilde to a poetaster of the 
eighteen-nineties—he would have joined it. 


Taxes It Guasovex 


Nobody will ever complain of this war that it stifled the production 
of poetry—or verse. Slim volumes still appear in ceaseless succession 
at the rate of about a dozen a month ; in small editions, doubtless, but 
first editions swiftly sold out. Possibly the demand for poetry is increased 
by tender reviewing. I am struck by the solemnity with which the poets, 
new and old, are received by expert critics. Gone are the days of crude 
and cruel criticism, of ‘this will never do,’ of ‘the cockney school of 
poetry,’ of such slashing demolitions as that of Robert Montgomery by 
Macaulay. The sting of Blackwoods has given way to the soft stroke of 
The Times Literary Supplement. Thus if the new poet (perhaps a woman) 
writes :— 

Give me one 
Give me two 
Or three 
Three 

Out goes she 


—what comment ? Why, the lady will be told that she never allows 
her delicate fingering, her sense of tone and her deep study of reminiscent 
infantile folklore, to conceal her sincere dynamic purpose, with its mathe- 
matical references, all the higher for being transmuted into a learnedly 
sublimated computation. Great days, undoubtedly, for the reverential 
reception of the unintelligible ! 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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TO ANDREW YOUNG 
On Reading His Poems 


BEHIND these limpid words I find 

Reflections, in a crystal mind, 

Of images so sharp and clear 

That I can almost see and hear 

The subjects of your calm delight. 

The spider-webs of which you write 

Are not more accurate, more fine, 

More integral, more light of line, 

Nor spun by wisdom more innate 

Than are these lines where you create 

With living eye, with living hand, 

Your real and visionary land : 

So clear you see these timeless things 

That,-like a bird, the vision sings. 
JOHN ARLOTT. 


JUNE IN PERCY STREET 


‘Ban! Them Frenchies ! ’ hissed the little man in the moth-eaten bowler, 
and he spat into the gutter. For a moment his wave of hatred seemed to 
leave him beached, remote from the tide of well-meaning humanity that 
surrounded him. 

The June sun blazed down upon the asphalt as it had blazed four years 
ago when France fell. In Charlotte Street and Percy Street the tables 
had once more appeared on the pavements before the restaurants, and 
the white tablecloths fluttered in the breeze like seagulls’ wings. Above 
.them talked men who had fled or crept or bluffed their way half across a 
continent, or who, hearing the rumble of approaching tanks, had clutched 
a few beloved objects and walked out of their homes, out of their familiar 
lives, like figures stepping down from a Breughel canvas.. Now, in the 
heat of argument, they waved their hands and mopped their brows or 
sat silent, brooding and waiting—les émigrés, the lost tribes of Europe. 

The little man in the bowler gazed with resentful eyes.at the dishevelled 
remnants of the Maginot Café. 

‘ They landed us in this lot. Couldn’t tike it wy we could, see ? An’ 





we could tike it syme again, Isez. But them Frenchies——.’ 

His gaze travelled around him where the garish sun warmed the broad, 
bleak spaces embattled by jagged masonry ; ruins no longer heroic but 
grown into the landscape like ancient monuments, impassive as the dead, 
no longer vulnerable. Among them willowherb flowered gaily, as in 
neglected graveyards. A band of youngsters in tin helmets clambered 
over the rubble and their war cries fell jarringly upon the little islands of 
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quiet that war had blasted in the crowded city. Their fathers, the 
generation of ‘ entre deux guerres,’ were away at the war, but their sons 
did not belong to any generation. It had not yet been decided. 

It was on a day like this that we had come upon Pluneret. As we 

walked through the Breton orchards that summer, the second after the 
Armistice, the smell of ripe apples filled the air, and when we entered the 
little village clustered around a primitive unpaved square, women were 
piling up baskets of shining red and yellow fruit. They looked at us, 
silently, wiping their hands on their long, thick skirts. The same deft 
fingers which ironed with such infinite care their starched white bonnets 
and wove the delicate lace which adorned them, skilfully picked and 
graded the apples, and tended the trees that bore them, made clogs, 
chopped wood, harnessed horses and made the children’s clothes, dug 
potatoes and cooked meals, earned the bread they baked and told the 
rosary. 
_ There was an unnatural quiet in the little square; but it was not 
pregnant with either hope or fear. It was the peace of a landscape with- 
out a horizon. Neither the fragrance from the fields and woods nor the 
salt breeze from the sea seemed to reach this silent hamlet ; it lay some- 
where in the doldrums. A few children were playing outside a farmhouse, 
but, as though there were a death in the house, they did not raise their 
voices. A woman washing by a stream slapped the sheets down on the 
flat stone as she soaped them and kneaded them and turned them over, 
but her movements were mechanical and she did not sing. 

Inside the church the curé knelt at the altar rail deep in prayer, and 
every now and then he breathed a sigh as though wearying of the Lord’s 
deafness though patiently resigned to persist. We knelt at the back and 
listened to the clock mingling its beat with the curé’s prayers. Presently 
he arose and strode down the aisle, a great figure of a man in his flowing 
robes, and as we still knelt his voice broke in upon the brittle silence— 

‘ Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater, et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. 
Ainsi soit-il.’ 

He was about fifty, and proud of his little medieval church and the 
legend surrounding the piece of hollow rock in the nave, said to be the 
remains of the stone boat in which Ste. Avoye had sailed across from 
Britain. We walked out on to the steps with him and he put on his 
broad-brimmed hat and surveyed the village with pity and tenderness. 
As though reading our thoughts, he said, 

‘ C’est bien tranquille—maintenant. Oui, bien tranquille.’ 

As he spoke we heard the sound of heavy clogs approaching and a man 
came into the square and up the steps. At first he was a little taken aback 
by our presence, and then as we sat down on the benches running along 
the wall, he shyly produced a little bottle which he gave to the priest, 
murmuring something inaudible. He seemed in a hurry to be gone, and 
his clogs on the dried earth made a hollow sound as he disappeared. The 
priest turned the little bottle over in his hand and said : 

‘ He left it for some holy water.’ 
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Then he murmured, more to himself than to us : 

‘ He’s a fine young fellow, un brave garcon. He lives a good way out 
of the village, but he always comes to mass.’ 

He fumbled among the folds of his voluminous black robe and brought 
out a handkerchief, but he did not use it. He just fiddled thoughtfully 
with the hem and went on slowly. 

‘He doesn’t live in the village. There are no young men in this 
village. They were all in the same battalion, the men of our village 
and——’ 

He made a hopeless gesture with his hands. 

‘ Ils sont morts—morts pour la France—pour la patrie.’ 

He said the last word caressingly as an Englishman might have said 
‘home.’ 

Evening had crept into Pluneret. Outside the cottages were rows of 
clogs, small and medium-sized clogs, but no large ones. The woman 
who had been washing crossed the little square with a big basket of 
clothes. She had completed a labour unmitigated by the tenderness of 
intimacy—she had not washed her man’s clothes. There were no sounds 
of carts rumbiing home, or of men’s heavy footsteps, or their voices 
shouting to their horses along the lanes. Evening in Pluneret was 
without home-comings, the day without horizon, the women without 
expectation. Even the patron saint was a woman. 


In Percy Street, the émigrés amid the fluttering tablecloths had eaten 
and were silent. The smug little man and his companion were silent, too. 
The small boys sat exhausted from their game, listlessly examining their 
tin hats and toy guns. The air was charged with anticipation. Some 
were thinking that to-morrow, some that next week, some that next year, 
the young men of ‘ entre deux guerres ’ Would battle their way through the 
seared land, three times in a generation enriched with the dust of French- 
men who perished to preserve a few shell-scarred walls, a plot of land 
ravaged by gun-waggon wheels or tank tracks—la patrie. 

And somewhere in Italy a British soldier thought of home, and saw 
the wilderness of rubble and willowherb and ragwort which had been 
6, Acacia Row, tlie pile of broken bricks on the lawn he used to mow 
when he got back from the office, the gap-toothed ruins on the skyline 
where he would anxiously watch the sun set before Bonk Holiday and 
shout in to his missus, 

‘ It’s goin’ to be foin for Sathend, mum ! ’ 

Suddenly he looked at the lively little French private like a man who 
had just seen an unfamiliar likeness in a familiar face: the shadow of 
the ghostly files, morts pour la patrie, in 1870, 1914, 1940. But his com- 
panion could not know, for he simply leant over and said, 

‘Ere, Frenchie ! ’ave a fag!’ 

Joan Lynam. 
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IN THE TIME OF FEAR 
By The Regent’s Canal, London, July 1944 


Bopy returning to the body’s fear : 

‘A moment longer, Lord, a moment’s grace ! 
There is so much to feel, to see, to hear ! ’ 
As if eternity were made of space, 

As if the moment might not be dead ear, 

As if my life were not death’s other face ! 


I heard the poplars come alive with song, 

One summer voice, and feathered with the tune. 
The street was clean, like silence purged of wrong, 
And quick with space in ocean’s afternoon. 

The barges slept their mirror-sleep along 

Utrillo houses, coloured like the moon. 


There was my moment like new Time, and made 
To be its dream and that dream’s prophecy. 

There was my heart that dreamed, no more afraid, 
Being a room for life’s eternity. 

There was the present that in wonder stayed, 
Watching itself fulfilled essentially. 


Lord! If my body fears, let me at least 
Have.elbow-room for wonder ; let no day 
Lie in dull lead, but let the living yeast 
Rise when I seem most lost, till I obey 
The sap that is a song, and, leaf-increased, 
Dance leaflike on lit air in secret play. 
L. AARONSON. 


A COMMONWEALTH OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Professor Redlich, the famous historian, wrote, after the first World 
War, that through the Peace Treaties the Austro-Hungarian problem 
became a European problem.? His diagnosis would have been wrong 
had the so-called Succession States made proper use of the opportunities 
offered by the Peace Treaties. But this was not the case. The second 
World War and its preludes show that it became a world problem. 

The power which dominates East-Central and South-Eastern Europe 
holds the key to the whole Continent. On its policy the equilibrium of 
Europe chiefly depends. Without this equilibrium the lasting system of 
world security is but a distant dream. According to the present facts and 
indications the balance of power in Europe will be based on the collabora- 
tion of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. This explains the vital interest 


1 J. Redlich, Das oestereichisches Staats und Reichsproblem, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1920. 
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of London and Moscow—and, of course, the Central European peoples—in 
an agreed settlement of the ‘Central European problem.’? The principles 
and structure of such a settlement have not yet been decided. There 
are serious tensions in this area, such as the Soviet-Polish conflict, or the 
violent disputes on the fundamentals of Jugoslav and Greek home policies. 
The Czechoslovak-Soviet pact may be of advantage to the parties con- 
cerned. Seen from the Central European point of view it creates new 
potentials, and new obligations on the part of one Central European State 
towards a Great Power, which may render more difficult the prospects 
of an understanding amongst the Central European nations. These 
nations are convinced of the necessity of collaboration with Russia. They 
know that without it there can be no hope of lasting peace in Europe. 
But they want this collaboration on the basis of equality. Resistance 
in all occupied territories, west, east or south-east, is directed against the 
Germans,.and against domination. There is no reason to believe that 
after the spectacular failures of the Greater German, the Greater Hun- 
garian or the Greater Rumanian policies, another policy of a similar 
nature will be welcomed or will be successful. 


* *” * * * 


The problems of Central Europe—and the suggestions towards their 
solution—have remained the same through more than a century. They 
are unfamiliar to this country, not only because the national unification 
of England was accomplished during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and the supremacy of Parliament by the revolution of 1688 (more than a 
hundred years before the French Revolution), but because knowledge of 
the Central European Revolution of 1848-49 (which provides the key 
to the understanding of this area up to now) is confined to a limited body 
of experts, for the most part historians. This Revolution, inspired by the 
achievements of the French Revolution, sought at the same time to 
solve the problems peculiar to Central Europe. These included, among 
others, the unification of Germany either as ‘Greater Germany’ (including 
the Habsburg Monarchy) or ‘ Little Germany ’ (to-day known territorially 
as the Alt-Reich). In the Habsburg Empire, this implied the discussion 
of, and fight for, the special ‘ Austrian problems.’ These were the 
nationality issue and the problem of constitutional—and supra-national— 
government. The Parliament of Vienna, temporarily transferred to 
Kromeriz (Kremsier) in Moravia, dealt in substance with the questions 
with which we are confronted to-day. And it is worth noting that in the 
Constitutional Reform Committee of five, charged with designing a 
democratic constitution, it was the Czech, Frantisek Palaétky and the 
Austrian, Kajetan Meyer, who submitted the draft constitution of a 
federation, based on national groups working—apart from common 
matters such as finance, defence, foreign affairs, etc.—in a decentralised 
way, mainly through the provincial governments. The Magyars did not 


* «Central Europe’ is used in this article as covering the territory between the Baltic 
and the Zgean. 
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take part in these discussions. And though Prince Schwarzenberg, the 
Austrian premier, favoured a decentralised system of government, he 
failed to get the Emperor’s consent. Parliament was dissolved on March 
4th, 1849, and a new constitution of a unitary state promulgated by 
decree. 

}'.| ‘The decisive evolution, however, occurred between 1865-67 during the 
negotiations on a new departure in Austro-Hungarian relations. The 
struggle of the Magyars for a privileged position in the Habsburg Empire 
emphasised a strong Magyar and German imperialism. The alternative, 
‘Centralism or Federalism,’ did not exist in the minds of the Magyar 
gentry. It was Count Andrassy who said in 1867 that ‘ a united Hungary 
bordering on a federated Austria could be compared to a big stone situated 
close to a heap of pebbles, which it would compress to the great 
disadvantage of the whole empire.’ 

This was the first instance of Magyar influence preventing the 
establishment of supra-national government in the Habsburg 
monarchy. During the following approximately forty-five years, a 
measure of inter-national legislation was slowly established in Austria, of 
which, among others, the so-called Moravian Agreement, and the provi- 
sions made for Dalmatia and the Bukovina are examples. Again and 
again Magyar influence opposed it. Things might have been different 
had Palatky, ‘ the father of the idea of the ethnical empire,’ as he was 
called, succeeded. Also, things might have been different during the 
1930’s had the first Czechoslovak Republic from the very beginning 
adopted Palatky’s original suggestion at Kromeriz. Neither happened. 
As regards the Habsburg monarchy, it can hardly be called a coincidence 
that the final cause of the first World War, and of the collapse of the 
multi-national Empire, arose on the South Slav issue, where again Hungary 
vetoed a solution on federal lines just as she passionately opposed all 
efforts to establish ‘ Tri-Union,’ i.e. German-Slav-Magyar co-operation 
based on full constitutional equality of the three nations within the 
Empire. 





1944 


* * * * * 


This short exeursion into history is meant to show that during the 
past century the failure to solve the multi-national state in Central 
Europe was caused by three reasons: Magyar imperialism; German 
imperialism ; and, common to both—and to the shortcomings of the 
inter-war period—the lack of understanding that the definition of Govern- 
ment, that is to -say, decentralised as against centralised government, 
forms the only key to the solution of the Central European problem— 
especially since the first World War had established the principles of 
national self-determination and national sovereignty on a firm basis. 

It is the lasting merit of the late Dr. Milan Hodza that he had learnt the 
lesson and acted upon it. His work inside the first Czechoslovak republic 
gives evidence of that. The policy of close national collaboration of 1926 
bringing Slovak Catholics and democratic Germans into the Government; 
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the Administrative Reform Bill, of which he was. the chief initiator ; 
the principles of Agrarian Democracy, etc., form part of his great contribu- 
tion to the Czechoslovak State. His preferential tariff could have been 
made the beginning of an effective Central European collaboration. He 
was the one statesman in the Succession States who, after the collapse 
of the Dual Monarchy, had enjoyed a position of Central-European 
authority, and was regarded in all countries of this region as a rare 
personification’ of the best qualities of its multi-national inhabitants. 
The reasons why he did not succeed in winning the battle of ‘federalism 
against centralism’ are perceptible in his book, Federation in Central 
Europe, sometimes only between the lines. They will appear in detail in 
his memoirs, which will be published after the liberation of his country. 

During the present war he worked for a Third Czechoslovak Republic 
based on full agreement of all its nationalities. He insisted, in particular, 
on Slovak-Czech collaboration as a mutual and vital necessity, and on a 
measure of Slovak self-government as an essential condition. In this he 
had the backing of the overwhelming majority of American Slovaks. 
He also took the initiative in preparing Czechoslovak-Polish federation, 
and the foundation of a Czechoslovak collaboration with other Central 
European nations. None of these efforts was he able to conclude. He 
was convinced until the end that ‘federation in Central Europe’ is a 
regional, a European and a World interest. The Soviet Union, he hoped, 
would be interested one day in an independent, strong and friendly body 
along her western frontiers, a collaborator—not a cordon sanitaire. The 
Slavs, he thought, had a mission to fulfil. Their mission was to show the 
world that the Czechs and Slovaks will succeed where Germans and 
Magyars failed, to solve the problem of Central Europe on the basis of 
democratic, multi-national State : the Commonwealth of Central Europe. 


R. H. WoRSteEY. 
% Published by Jarrolds, London, 1942. 


AROUND ‘ LITTLE GIDDING’ 


‘ Obscurity in affection of words and indigested conceits, is .pedantical and childish; + 


but where it shroudeth itself in the heart of his subject, uttered with fitness of figure and 
expressive epithets, with that darkness will I still labour to be shadowed.’ 


Chapman’s Dedication of his Translation of Ovid’s Banquet of Sense. 


PoETRY is not to be enjoyed, nor perhaps recognised as poetry, by careless 
readers ; and pleasure and understanding grow only with acquaintance. We 
must labour to appreciate ‘ fitness of figure and expressive epithets,’ and to 
illuminate ‘that darkness’ in which meaning may be shadowed. So far we 
may go with the old poet’s proud statement. But is not his faintly arrogant 
tone a confession of conscious weakness ? Surely poetry should create imme- 
diate joy ? How may pleasure be increased and understanding deepened if at 
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first reading of a poem there is more to bewilder than to enjoy ? The question 
is raised by all ‘ difficult ’ poetry, such as that of Chapman, who several times 
announced that he wrote not for the vulgar ; that art was sacred and for the 
few. So he laboured to be shadowed with that darkness of which he boasts, and 
succeeded ; and succeeded sometimes in deepening that darkness with the 
very obscurity he objects to. As a result he was not and is not read by the 
many who, for instance, read Shakespeare. Art is always for the few; and 
‘few ’ and ‘many’ are relative terms ; but ‘many ’ is correctly applied to the 
number of Shakespeare’s readers in contrast to the ‘few’ who read Chapman, 
excellent poet though he be. 

Much of to-day’s poetry—much of the little I have read—seems to be- 
shrouded by both kinds of that obscurity mentioned by Chapman : it suffers 
from ‘ affection of words and indigested conceits,’ and it appears to be written 
in cipher or in a private shorthar:d which is to be decoded, if at all, only with 
fasting and prayer. Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s poetry, for example. But one would say 
unhesitatingly that he is a true poet. It is a trifle late to applaud Mr. Eliot’s 
poetic gift, which by some has long been recognised ; one can hear the titter of 
amused laughter at one’s effrontery ; but better late than never—and the 
author of Little Gidding will not despise a sincere if tardy compliment extracted 
from a prejudiced reader by the beauty of his last published poem. What was 
it in Little Gidding that so delighted one that anticipated dislike became sur- 
prised admiration ? First, the tone moved a responsive sympathy. Parts of 
the poem ‘meant’ nothing, one’s understanding could not grasp what the 
poet was saying—and this is still true after repeated readings, though the area 
of one’s perplexity has been lessened ; but one felt positive that the thought 
and emotion of the poem were such as a merely clever mind could not conceive 
nor mean language express ; and the poet’s choice and order of words were 
undeniably beautiful. The surface was calm ; but what intensity lay beneath, 
what balanced forces had produced that profound stillness? It seemed 
possible that what was ‘difficult’ in the poem was caused by an inevitable 
compression of statement as well as by a conscious condensation. Mr. Eliot 
has remarked that the chief use of the ‘ meaning’ of a poem, in the ordinary 
sense, may be 
‘to satisfy one habit of the reader, to keep his mind diverted and quiet, while the poem 
does its work upon him. . . . But the minds of all poets do not work that way ; some of 
them, assuming that there are other minds like their own, become impatient of this “‘ mean- 
ing” which seems superfluous, and perceive possibilities of intensity through its elimina- 
eh, «. « 'e 


In short, as Chapman neatly phrased it : 
‘ Beauty, like fire, compress’d more strength receives.’ 


But what pleased one in Little Gidding, what persuaded one to extract as 
much pleasure as further study could produce, were those very sequences 
which kept the mind diverted and quiet. For instance, the description of a 
bright winter’s day in the country, with which the poem opens: a clear 
image, intensely seen and sharply reflected, though shadowed with thought ; 
one of those joyous intervals of ‘ midwinter spring ’ when : 


‘ The brief sun flames the ice, on pond and ditches, 
In windless cold that is the heart’s heat, 
Reflecting in a watery mirror 
A glare that is blindness in the early afternoon.’ 
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Who reads the whole of this opening sequence must surely confess that this 
is something at once old and new ; it is what we have all seen and felt but is 
here seen and felt freshly. The reader may puzzle unsuccessfully over some 
lines, such as the alliterative second line : 

*Sempiternal though sodden towards sundown.’ 


or he may succeed, later, in explaining other lines, such as ‘ cold that is the 
heart’s heat ’ by remembering that extreme cold and extreme heat can produce 
like effects, such as wounding with burns. But whether the reader succeeds 


or fails in his attempts to reduce certain lines or sequences of lines in this’ 


poem to a rational meaning, he must admit that the poet appears to be saying 
precisely what he means. There is nothing vague or loose about his sentence 
structure, and his language on the whole is simple, and it is always correct. 
Mr. Eliot, of course, is aware of his virtues ; as he remarks in the poem itself : 


‘, . . every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic. . . .’ 


We may easily and profitably test his claim. As an example of his use of 
common words one might choose : 
*,.. any action 
Is a step to the block, to the fire, down the sea’s throat 
Or to an illegible stone: and that is where we start. 
We die with the dying : 
See, they depart, and we go with them. 
We are born with the dead : 
See, they return, and bring us with them. 
The moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration. .. .’ 


These are simple words, as simple as those used by the early translators 
of the Bible ; only one word might give the unlearned pause : illegible. The 
rhythm has an intricate grace, flowing easily with the thought and feeling. 
Occasionally, the ‘formal’ words may hinder for a moment the literate. For 
example : 

‘ Sin is Behovely.’ 


* Behovely ’ is not to be found in most dictionaries, but obviously it derives 
from ‘behove.’ ‘Sin is behovely’ one takes to mean that sin is something 
imposed on us, it is what, being what we are, we must commit ; it is what we 
cannot escape or avoid ; and since one word telescopes all this meaning into 
three syllables it is neither pedantic nor ostentatious ; and its rarity rouses 
the mind to attend to the commonplace : Man is born to sin. 

A passage in the poem that also gave immediate delight at first perusal is 
where the poet addresses ‘a familiar compound ghost’ of himself—a phrase 
perhaps derived from Shakespeare’s ‘ affable, familiar ghost.’ Here the poet 
achieves an extraordinarily felicitous marriage of sense and emotion, of meaning 
and music. Sense and feeling are sombre and sad, and are expressed with 
solemn, melancholy bitterness. For example, these lines : 


2 Sonnet 86. Believed to refer to Chapman. 
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* Since our concern was speech, and speech impelled us 
To purify the dialect of the tribe 
And urge the mind to aftersight and foresight, 

Let me disclose the gifts reserved for age 
To set @ crown upon your lifetime’s effort. 
First, the cold friction of expiring sense 

Without enchantment, offering no promise 
But bitter tastelessness of shadow fruit 
As body and soul begin to fall asunder. 

Second, the conscious impotence of rage 
At human folly, and the laceration 
Of laughter at what ceases to amuse. 

And last, the rending pain of re-enactment 
Of all that you have done, and been; the shame 
Of motives late revealed, and the awareness 

Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for exercise of virtue. 
Then fools’ approval stings and honour stains. 

From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit ’ 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 
Where you must move in measure, like a dancer. .. .’ 

What one can be sure of after reading such verse as this is that it is an 
individual and contemporary variation on a traditional theme and of a tradi- 
tional form—that is to say, that it expresses in a manner peculiar to one what 
has been thought and felt by many ; and that it is blank verse which, while it 
would doubtless please readers of any period since blank verse was written, is 
unmistakably stamped to-day’s and Mr. Eliot’s. But after noting, as of technical 
interest, that the diction is never below the standard set by himself, and that 
throughout the passage there is a strict alternation of eleven with ten syllables, 
one reflected, after enjoying these lines, that the whole poem, and perhaps other 
poems by Mr. Eliot, would yield a comprehensive pleasure. But as I read the 
poems collected between 1909 and 1935 there was so little to ‘ divert,’ so much 
to bewilder, that I gave up puzzling over what seemed a concatenation of 
apparently significant but (to me) unintelligible statements which ‘ moved in 
measure.’ Only some of the later poems seemed to ‘ belong’ to the writer of 
Little Gidding. Burnt Norton, I could see, is spiritually and verbally related to 
Little Gidding. - There is relation in the tone, the thought, the feeling, the 
rhythm, the images or symbols, the words. There is one line in Little Gidding 
that is repeated from the earlier poem : 


* Quick now, here, now, always——’ 


One observed this repetition while noting that the laughter of children hidden 
among leaves and the half-heard sound of distant water are significant images 
to the poet. In the first section of Burnt Norton : 


* Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of children, 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter.’ 


And in the conclusion of the same poem, which has the same exquisite phrasing 
and delicate modulation as the conclusion of Little Gidding : 


* Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage 
Quick now, here, now, always——- 
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And in Little Gidding : 
‘ Through the unknown, remembered gate 
When the last of earth left to discover 
Is that which was the beginning ; 
At the source of the longest river 
The voice of the hidden waterfall 
And the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half-heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea 
Quick now, here, now, always——’ 


And in The Family Reunion : 


. you seem 
Like someone who comes from a very long. distance, 

Or the distant waterfall in the forest, 

Inaccessible, half-heard. 

And I hear your voice as in the silence 

Between two storms... . 


Enough of these resemblances. Naturally, they are to be found in the work 
of every poet, but are more quickly noticed when the body of the work is not 
large. There are, in these later poems, also passages that ‘divert ’ the mind 
of the reader while the poem does its work upon him—or, as I would put it, 
vulgarly, there are passages that to the common reader make sense. Anyone 
who enjoys reading poetry should find pleasure in these lines from The Dry 
Salvages : 

‘ The sea howl 
And the sea yelp, are different voices 
Often together heard: the whine in the rigging, 
The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water, 
The distant rote in the granite teeth, 
And the wailing warning from the approaching headland 


Are all sea voices, and the heaving groaner 
Rounded homewards, and the seagull.’ 


The poet’s note explains that a ‘ groaner’ is a whistling buoy. Who that has 
been close to the sea, in a small fishing boat, for instance, but has felt the 
menace and heard the caress of waves breaking on water ? The poet then takes 
another ‘ sea-voice,’ that of the bell-buoy rolling in the swell, for more detailed 
treatment ; and there is pleasure in noting the technical skill with which he 
embraces all of it in the compass of a sentence : 


* And under the oppression of the silent fog 
The tolling bell 
Measures time not our time, rung by the unhurried 
Ground swell, a time 
Older than the time of chronometers, older 
Than time counted by anxious worried women 
Lying awake, calculating the future, 
Trying to unweave, unwind, unravel 
And piece together the past and the future, 
Between midnight and dawn, when the past is all deception, 
The future futureless, before the morning watch ‘ 
When time stops and time is never ending ; 
And the ground swell, that is and was from the beginning, 


Clangs 
The bell.’ 
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When one reads such verse one is persuaded to read the ‘ difficult ’ parts 
with more attention, as any reader of Mr. Eliot’s critical essays, sensible that 
he is a man of character and intellect and learning who has something to say 
about literature and can say it clearly, is convinced that his poetry, however 
‘ difficult,’ cannot be merely ingenious foolery designed to tickle the sophisticated 
and to enrage the innocent. But as these remarks are at least as much a 
personal confession of inadequate comprehension of Mr. Eliot’s poetry as an 
attempt to discover the ‘meaning’ of the particular poem under discussion , 
I feel bound to state that the poetry that has fascinated me since childhood, 
the only poetry with which I can truly say I am familiar and about which I 
have read all that the better critics have had to say, never presented the initial 
obstacles to enjoyment and understanding that are found in Mr. Eliot’s poetry. 
Of Shakespeare’s poetry my enjoyment and understanding have grown as I 
have grown—of course, always within the limits of that unstretchable tether 
to which one is tied by the measure of one’s own capability to grow. Of his 
poetry I can truly say that I never had to take pains to enjoy and to under- 
stand, though I have taken pains to increase my enjoyment and understanding. 
Perhaps one explanation is that Shakespeare wrote the bulk of his poetry in 
plays ; and the first rule for a play is that it must ‘mean’ something to all 
sorts of audience, including the least intelligent and the least sensitive. Plot, 
action, characters, speech, all must be immediately intelligible on the surface, 
whatever profundities and obscurities lie below. ‘Easy Shakespeare’ is a 
correct label for our greatest poet, in spite of the libraries of comment and 
interpretation that prove what depths are under that easiness as well as what 
mountains of artificial difficulties scholars and pundits may raise above it. 
But with much of Mr. Eliot’s poetry I seem to be reading some alien language, 
though the turns of speech and the grammar are English. In varigus instances, 
however, after repeated readings, the meaning suddenly became clear, and I 
realised humbly, that these seeming obscurities had been plain enough perhaps 
to one of quicker mind. For some time I puzzled myself with the three rhymed 
stanzas which open the second ‘ movement ’ of Little Gidding. Over and over 
again, I read : 

‘ Ash on an old man’s sleeve 
Is all the ash the burnt roses leave. 
Dust in the air suspended 
Marks the place where a story ended. 
Dust inbreathed was a house— 
The wall, the wainscot and the mouse. 


The death of hope and despair 
This is the death of air.’ 


The lines were beautiful, but what did they mean ? I tried to associate 
the final lines of each stanza : 
‘ This is the death of air.’ 


‘ This is the death of earth.’ 
‘ This is the death of water and fire.’ 


with the theory of Heraclitus that (as Montaigne puts it) ‘the death of fire is 
the generation of air, and the death of air the generation of water.’ Then I 


remembered Hamlet’s : 


‘ Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 


Vout. CXXXVI—No. 811 F 
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Of course, it was much the same thought as Mr. Eliot’s. He was saying, was 
he not ? that the air is full of particles; which once belonged to living things. 
The second stanza then partly explained itself to my dull understanding : The 
poet, having observed that the air itself is a grave, points to that place of 
burial, that hole in the earth, in which the human dust now suspended in the 


air was once reverently covered, and from which it arose—‘ earth to earth, . 


ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ Then, at last, I was able to connect these thought- 
ful rhymes with the blank verse sequence that follows. The last stanza, 
‘ Water and fire succeed The town, the pasture and the weed,’ surely referred 
to death from the air? The poet’s dialogue with the ‘ compound ghost,’ which 
had hitherto been framed in a setting vague and mysterious to me, was seen 
to be taking place after the ‘interminable night’ of a bombing raid, as he 
walked the pavement ‘ between three districts whence the smoke arose.’ The 
‘dark dove with the flickering tongue’ was (so it seemed to me) a poetical 
expression for an aeroplane, and the ‘blowing of the horn,’ which sounded ‘in the 
disfigured street,’ was the note of the siren sounding the ‘ raiders passed ’ signal. 

Literary allusion is often a clue to Mr. Eliot’s verses, but the anxious reader 
must be well acquainted with several modern languages as well as the classic 
literatures if he would be certain that he has not lost the trail of meaning. But 
I doubt, even when one has traced such allusions, and can prove they have 
been consciously used, whether they are useful aids to interpretation. In these 
lines from Burnt Norton, for instance, my knowledge of Chapman’s poetry was 
sufficient to trace various thefts from that poet ; but this did not really help 
me to fathom the meaning, which is perhaps clear enough without a knowledge 
of Chapman to a more subtle mind ? 

* Garlic and sapphires in the mud 
Clot the bedded axle tree. 
The trilling wire in the blood 
Sings below inveterate scars 
And reconciles forgotten wars. 
The dance along the artery 
The circulation of the lymph 
Are figured in the drift of stars 
Ascend to summer in the tree 
We move above the moving tree 
In light upon the figured leaf 
And hear upon the soddened floor 
Below, the boarhound and the boar 
Pursue their pattern as before 
But reconciled among the stars. . . .’ 

The punctuation carefully follows the printed text. One dimly apprehends 
that there lies a meaning here, significant thought, but one cannot feel sure 
one has caught it. The fact, then, that the second line is derived from a line 
in one of Chapman’s plays does not help interpretation, especially when one 
does not understand Chapman’s line. Certainly it seems odd that in these fifteen 
lines there are at least two other concealed quotations from the same poet. You 
will find the unusual ‘ inveterate scars ’ in Chapman’s translation of the second 
of Petrarch’s Seven Penitential Psalms, and in the same psalm is the image of the 
boar below upon a soddened floor in contrast with what is fair and light above : 

* Raze, lord, my sins’ inveterate scars.’ . 

‘ As clear as silver, seas shall roar 

Descending to that, noisome sink 
Where every hour hell’s horrid Boar 
Lies plunged, and drown’d, and doth his vomits drink.’ 
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This is clear enough. That these lines of Chapman were consciously or 
unconsciously in Mr. Eliot’s mind cannot well be doubted. There is also an 
association, at least to my mind, of the lines : 

‘ Ascend to summer in the tree 


We move above the moving tree 
In light upon the figured leaf.’ 


with Marvell’s clearer image and sweeter melody : 


‘ Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide ; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
_ Waves in its plumes the various light.’ : 

With these ‘ clues ’ to Mr. Eliot’s lines, do we see what he ‘ means’ more 
clearly ? Perhaps the poet intends to suggest that the most precious and the 
least valued things (whether garlic is the one or sapphires are the other depends 
upon the point of view) derive from the same common mud ; that the pulsation 
of animal blood is in related rhythm to the movement of the stars and the rise 
of sap in the vegetable creation ; and that if the mind can grasp this it can 
reconcile itself to all manifestations of life, and to the universe. But perhaps 
the poet ‘means ’ something quite different, or would repudiate any rational 
interpretation. He may have written these lines in a state of enchanted 
delirium, or, recollecting such a state, he may be trying to reproduce its 
emotional effect upon the reader. 

But it is time to approach Litile Gidding a little nearer by asking: Why 
is the poem so called? There is no note of explanation, and not much 
in the text to guide the reader. One may find pleasure and interest in the 
poem, as I hope I have clearly suggested, without knowing the answer. 
Nevertheless, the poem is called Little Gidding; there are delicately 
allusive references to the following facts: Little Gidding is somewhere in 
England where there is a chapel off the beaten track which was once. visited 
by a king and which the poet has visited for some special reason. That is 
enough to rouse curiosity but not to satisfy it. We must, then, make further 
inquiry, if only because we feel that by doing so puzzling lines may become 
intelligible. But how long would the search exact from the reader? Would 
he ever find an answer without good luck or extraordinary pains? I cannot 
say because I was given some of the necessary information by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, whose tribute to Little Gidding persuaded me to read it. He wrote : 

‘ Little Gidding is, of course, the name of a lonely spot not far from Peterborough, where 
Nicholas Ferrar and his few followers in the reign of Charles I built a small plain chapel in 
which to worship undisturbed. Readers of history (or of John Inglesant) will recall that 
they were fervent Anglo-Catholics. Their chapel now stands in empty fields, near a few old 
farm buildings. It is often visited by those who revere it for its associations. . . .’ 


I question only the critic’s polite ‘ of course.’ Why give such useful informa- 
tion if it be not necessary. It is not to be taken for granted in a criticism ; and 
I doubt whether the poet may take it for granted. So learned a critic and 
poet as Dr. Johnson said of poetry: ‘ Every piece ought to contain in itself 
whatever is necessary to make it intelligible.’ Given even such a small clue as 
Ferrar’s name, and our interest in Mr. Eliot’s poem may induce us to find some 
Vou. CXXXVI—No. 811 rf 
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relevant facts about Ferrar in various books of reference. We may read, 
perhaps for the first time, Shorthouse’s well-known novel, in which Ferrar and 
his household are seen in an ideal light, radiant with sanctity and good works. 
We may read The Ferrar Papers, a volume of the family documents and papers 
which may have been the source of Mr. Eliot’s interest in the subject, and in 
which, with a little trouble, we may discover how very much the monastic 
austerity of life at Gidding was disliked by an ordinary piece of Eve’s flesh who 
was unlucky enough to marry one of the saints—John, Nicholas Ferrar’s 
brother, and with what comic speed she fled to London when her husband’s 
death released her.—But not to digress, if Johnson’s critical rule be sound, it 
is surely a defect in Little Gidding that there is so little in the poem, and not 
even a prefatory note, to help us discover why it is so called. Some explanation, 
a few facts to mollify our ignorance, would prevent readers from being need- 
lessly puzzled by various lines in a poem which, in its statement of religious 
and philosophical ideas, is not in any case easy to comprehend. 

For example : 

When it is known, to quote the preface to The Ferrar Papers, that Nicholas 
Ferrar ‘ holds a distinguished place in the annals of the Church of England,’ 
and that ‘in singleness of vision and completeness of achievement he stands as 
the most original genius in the Church during the vital period of her post- 
Reformation history ’; when it is known that the holy community he formed 
had its ridiculous aspect—they would gravely discuss, for instance, whether a 
mother should kiss her own child, or whether a coffin was not a more suitable 
garment for an ascetic to wear even than a shroud ; when it is known that 
Charles I visited Gidding in secret one night just before he surrendered himself 
to the Scottish army ; and that the Puritans in power regarded these Catholic 
Protestants at Gidding as virtually Papists, and dispersed them, so that some 
fled to the Continent, but all remained spiritually if not physically united when 
so many of their countrymen were engaged in fratricidal strife; when we 
remember, however vaguely, that the Civil War was as much a religious as a 
civil commotion, and that not only Strafford and his royal master but also 
Archbishop Laud went to the block, whereas the Puritan Milton died in his 
bed ; and when we remember that the Anglo-Catholic or High Church party is 
still opposed by Puritan opinion in this country—then we begin to understand 
why Mr. Eliot writes, of Ferrar’s chapel : 


* If I think, again, of this place, 
And of people, not wholly commendable, 
Of no immediate kin or kindness, 

But some of peculiar genius, 

All touched by a common genius, 

United in the strife which divided them ; 

If I think of a king at nightfall, 

Of three men, and more, on the scaffold 
And a few who died forgotten 

In other places, here and abroad, 

And of one who died blind and quiet, 

Why should we celebrate 

These dead men more than the dying? .. . 
We cannot restore old policies 

Or follow an antique drum. 

These men, and those who opposed them 
And those whom they opposed 

Accept the constitution of silence 

And are folded in a single party. . . .” 
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When it is known that Ferrar is to-day a spiritual influence in the Anglican 
Church, and that the chapel he built, in which he and his followers prayed day 
and night, still stands near farm buildings in rural solitude, and is visited, not 
for its historical interest or architectural beauty by gaping tourists, but only 
by the devout because of its saintly memories, and. because Ferrar died and 
was buried there—then one begins to appreciate the significance of such 
lines as : 


‘It would be the same, when you leave the rough road 
And turn behind the pig-sty to the dull facade 
And the tombstone. And what you thought you came for 
Is only a shell, a husk of meaning 
From which the purpose breaks only when it is fulfilled 
Ifatall... 
. . . You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity - 
Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Where prayer has been valid.’ 


Without knowing the few facts one has here gathered and set down, how 
could any reader hope to understand what the poet is saying? Knowing 
them, how can he fail to enjoy the skill with which the poet uses them ? I say 
nothing of the verbal beauty of any of these extracts, which I take to be 
evident to any sensitive reader. Nor does it. seem necessary to point out such 
literary allusions as 


‘ Of no immediate kin or kindness ’ 
in which most will recognise Hamlet’s: . 
‘ A little more than kin and less than kind.’ 


Thus one might go on, trying to elucidate the text. I would submit that in 
perusing poems of this author, Johnson’s obsefvation on the metaphysical 
poets seems peculiarly apt : 

‘the mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry ; either something already learned 
is to be retrieved, or something new is to be examined. If their greatness seldom elevates, 


their acuteness often surprises; if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the 
powers of reflection and comparison are employed. . . .’ 


But how, one may humbly ask, how is a reader to ‘ retrieve something ’ he 
has never learned ? Alas, these poets disregard the unlearned. If you are 
not a scholar, they will not speak with you. The reader who knows the legend 
of the shirt of Nessus will inevitably peruse with more interest lines which 
must be without meaning to those ignorant of the legend or to those—perhaps 
not a few—who do not as they read catch the allusion : 


‘ Who then devised the torment ? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 
Behind the hands that wove 
. The intolerable shirt of flame 
Which human power cannot remove... . 


Johnson’s remarks on the metaphysical poets seem appropriate because his 
verdict, which on the whole was against them, cannot be questioned on the 
ground that he was ignorant of what they were trying to do: he was at least 
as learned as they ; and another reason to quote Johnson is that the situation 
created for the common reader by the poetry of Mr. Eliot and by other 
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contemporary poets, closely resembles, it seems to me, the situation described 
by ee in his Life of Cowley : 

. About the beginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race of writers that 
may be termed the metaphysical poets. The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and 
to show their learning was their whole endeavour . . . their learning instructs, and their 
subtlety surprises; but the reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, 
and though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased.’ 


Mr. Eliot may confidently be described as a poet who is excited by meta- 
physical ideas. The idea of time, for example, is one that seems to haunt him. 
At whatever he is looking, on whatever subject his thoughts are fixed, at his 
back he seems always to hear : 


* Time’s winged chariot hurrying near,’ 
and to see before him : 
* Deserts of vast eternity.’ 


Time as a measure : time as that ‘timeless moment ’ which is eternity. Time 
that may be ‘ out of joint,’ time that ‘delves deep parallels in beauty’s brow,’ 
clock time, geological or stellar time: time as God’s time, which is no time, 
and so passes out of the confines of language. Thus when, in Little Gidding, 
the poet writes : 

‘ A people without history 
Is not redeemed from time, for history is a pattern 
Of timeless moments,’ 


we may, if we choose, pause to inquire how a moment, which is a measure of 
time, may properly be described as timeless ? We may, if we choose, say that 
here the poet strains the language into ambiguity, though we may confess that 
what we feel he means is almost inexpressible. To approach Mr. Eliot’s ideas 
of time, and to sympathise. with his preoccupation, it may be helpful to 
remember certain Greek philosophers through the medium of some sentences 
in Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s great essay, An Apologie of Raimond 
Sebond : 
* The Stoicks affirme, there is no present time, and 
that which we call present, is but conjoyning and 
assembling of future time and past.’ 


In much the same words, Mr. Eliot writes in Burnt Norton : 


* Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 
All time is unredeemable.’ 


Or, as he puts it more ornately, if less clearly, in The Dry Salvages : 


‘ That the future is a faded song, a Royal Rose, or a lavender spray 
Of wistful regret for those who are not yet here to regret, 
Pressed between the yellow leaves of a book that has never been opened. 
And the way up is the way down, the way forward is the way back.’ 


And in Little Gidding the contrast between the word, and the meaning of time, 
as we commonly use it, and this philosophic conception of time, is neatly tele- 
scoped into the couplet : 


* Here, the intersection of the timeless moment 
Is England and nowhere. Never and always.’ 
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The contrast is"again presented in : 


‘ What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning. 
The end is where we start from.’ 


And a few lines later the poet finds what seems to me to be his most beautiful 
expression of the contrast : 


‘ The moment of the rose and the moment of the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration.’ 


As Montaigne, who is quoting the Greek, observes : 


‘ But then what is it, that is indeed ? That which is eternall, that is to say, that which 
never had birth, nor ever shall have end ; and to which no time can bring change or altera- 
tion. For time is a fleeting thing, and which appeareth as in a shadow, with the matter 
ever gliding, alwaies fluent, without ever being stable or permanent; to whom rightly 
belong these termes, Before and After: and it Hath Beene, or Shall Be. Which at first 
time doth manifestly show, that it [Time] is not a thing which is; for, it were a great 
sottishnesse, and apparent false-hood, to say, that that is which is not yet in being, or that 
already hath ceased from being. And concernjng these words, Present, Instant, Hven Now, 
by which it seemes, that especially we uphold and principally ground the intelligence of 
time ; reason discovering the same, doth forthwith destroy it: for presently it severeth it 
a sunder and divideth it into future and past time, as willing to see it necessarily parted 
in two.’ 


A better explanation of Mr. Eliot’s poetical musings upon the mystery of 
time could not, perhaps, easily be found ; and it seems probable that he has 
indeed read this essay of Montaigne’s with some attention. A poet who engages 
himself and his readers in such questions is obviously to be called a metae 
physical poet, and, as Johnson said of such poets : 

‘To write on their plan, it was at least necessary to read and think. No man could 
be born a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, by. descriptions copied 
from descriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, and 
hereditary similes, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables.’ 


In brief, no poetasters may hope to exhibit their feeble or synthetic talents in 
such a difficult and laborious poetry. The triflers and the earnest mediocrities 
and the specious writers should confine themselves to conventional forms. This 
may be true, on the whole ; but we may justly suspect that in a form of writing 
in which what is genuine is not easy to understand, what is not genuine will be 


” written in the hope to deceive. No kind of poetry is proof against the mockery 


of imitation ; and the merely clever may surely be as emptily ingenious in 
metaphysical poetry as they may be sweetly vacuous in lyric poetry. Indeed, 
Johnson admits as much when he remarks of Cowley and his school that : 
‘ When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly more imitators than 
time has left behind.’ 

That a true metaphysical poet should be also a man of learning perhaps 
follows of course. Of Mr. Eliot, as of Cowley, it may be said, ‘ without any 
encomiastic fervour,’ that he brings ‘ to his poetic labours a mind replete with 
learning, and that his pages are embellished with all the ornaments that books 
could supply.’ He earned the degree of Doctor of Literature at one famous 
university, and he was accorded the honour of that title by three other univer- 
sities. He is a man of languages, and ‘ hath a mint of phrases in his brain’ 
from the anciént and modern European literatures. To an unlearned reader, 
the perusal of such a poem as The Waste Land suggests that the author, as 
Moth irreverently said, has ‘ been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
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scraps.’ In this poem, according to his own notes, Mr. Eliot quotes from or 
makes allusion to the following : Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, Sappho, Virgil, Buddha, 
an Upanishad, Dante, Baudelaire, Shakespeare, various other Elizabethan 
dramatists, St. Augustine, Marvell, Verlaine, Tristan und Isolde, and other 
authors and subjects, including Frazer’s The Golden Bough. And in addition 
to this immense library of reference attached to a short poem, the author 
recommends the inquisitive reader to study J. L. Weston’s book on the Grail 
Legend, From Ritual to Romance, as this work ‘ will elucidate the difficulties of 
the poem much better than my notes will do,'—that is, of course, if the reader 
considers ‘ such elucidation worth the trouble.’ 

It may justly-be said of Mr. Eliot, then, that he is a man of learning who 
‘shows’ his learning. In The Waste Land, and similar poems, therefore, his 
subtlety cannot surprise, his learning cannot instruct, without the erection of 
a formidable apparatus of investigation, if then ; and the reader, as the great 
critic said of Cowley, and as Mr. Eliot hints of Mr. Eliot’s poem, may think 
‘his improvement dearly bought.’ In a fit of temper, caused doubtless by an 
unpleasant feeling of inferiority, the unlearned and the impatient may well be 
tempted to dismiss all such poetry as a new kind of complicated cross-word 
puzzle. A poet may write poetry in this way because he cannot help it, or 
with the conscious intention to give its meaning only to those who deserve to 
know it, or deliberately to mystify every reader ; in any case, he knows he 
must thereby confine what pleasure there may be in his poetry to a small 
circle. But we who are outside the circle may remind ourselves that to write 
for a coterie is sooner or later to write for a coterie within a coterie ; and that 
the tendency of the very erudite and the super-subtle is to grow so refinedly 
subtle and so heavy with erudition that the audience at last reached—or 
declined to—is single and singular, the author himself at last being the only 
person able to understand what he is saying. To exclude the common reader 
is to exclude posterity. For we are to remember, to make a final quotation 
from Johnson, that ‘ by the commonsense of readers, uncorrupted by literary 
prejudices, after all the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, 


must be finally decided all claims to poetical honours.’ 
JOHN SHAND. 


WHY HAVE A THIRD WORLD WAR? 


‘ Way have a third World War ?’ is a question which may be asked a 
thousand times, getting a thousand answers and none satisfactory. If 
we act in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter all that would seem to be 
necessary is to disarm the gangster countries both completely and per- 
manently. And yet scarcely anyone appears to be confident that this 
will be done: This is why the columns of the newspapers are incessantly 
occupied with schemes for meeting the attack of a re-armed and resusci- 
tated Germany—schemes of federalism, alliances, conscription, alterations 
of our own constitution in the direction of providing against the strength 
of the inevitable pacifist reaction, and soon. Yet none of them is really 
expected to prevent a repetition of the present war. All that is confidently 
intended by them is to place ourselves in a better position to meet it when 
it comes. A few words may be added regarding the renewal of the League 
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of Nations (or that which is the same thing in principle but called by 
another name). Imagine the most vigorous League possible to have been 
in existence in 1939—a League all of whose members had attacked 
Germany within a few hours of the invasion of Poland. Germany would 
not have lost the advantage of her central position. Armed to the teeth, 
she could easily have carried out a devastating attack on one more of her 
neighbours while remaining on the defensive as regards the rest. Air 
warfare gives an advantage to the miscreant who gets his blow in first, 
which would have made the great Frederick green with envy. A day or 
two would have served Germany to dispose of —say—Holland, and then— 
one by one—she would have dealt with the remainder. 

Not that schemes for preventing the war altogether do not exist. 
One of these is the re-education of Germany. And this is the merest 
moonshine. It is a trifle presumptuous to begin with, for ignorant 
islanders who are at long last ‘endeavouring’ to put their own house in 
order in that respect (and in the course of so doing stumbling upon 
revelations of the most Cimmerian ignorance), to talk about re-educating 
what, in spite of Hitler’s obscurantism, still remains perhaps the best 
educated people in Europe. But this is only by the way. The syllabus, 
the system of school inspection, of licensing, etc., could be controlled 
internationally or by some other nation. The actual instructors would 
presumably be almost entirely Germans—men repatriated from exile or 
released from concentration camps, or men who for years had existed in 
Germany without being free to say what they thought, much less to teach 
what they thought. What would the Hitler Youth think of such 
re-educators ? Or suppose Youth given up as a bad job, and the experiment 
made only with children of the most tender years (though even these 
would have memories fraught with infantile resentment of burnt homes 
and lacerated dear ones). Imagine the case of those who came from homes 
pervaded by a spirit not easily reconciled with the new civilisation, and 
then picture the ideological warfare carried on in all these tiny heads 
between the higher learning inculcated by their pacificatory pedagogues 
and the primitive but more intimate appeal of their militarist homes ! 

Another plan is for the dismemberment of Germany—the Germany of 
1937. Why, this is a more excellent song than the other! Its advocates 
make appeals to history. As if it had needed a German Empire to carry 
on the successful war with France in 1870! Do they remember that the 
Southern States entered the Franco-Prussian war as volunteers ? It was 
in January, 1871, when France was already prostrate, that the king of 
one of them proposed that the King of Prussia should be Emperor of 
Germany. So far from the Empire having made that war possible, it was 
itself forged in the furnace of that war. In fact, it was in order that it 
might come into existence that Bismarck provoked that war. It almost 
seems that a dismemberment of Germany would render another war more 
probable instead of less. To hold nations forcibly apart if they wish to 
come together is immoral, besides being likely to prove ineffectual. Or 
are we to employ chicane rather than force ? Are the resources of diplo- 
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macy to be exhausted in reviving ancient animosities ? If subterranean 
intrigue is to be used, it will not be on one side only. What an opportunity 
there will be for secret. meetings of the Chiefs of Staff of the German 
States in some romantic forest to co-ordinate their military plans ! 

These things are not practical politics. \‘The question remains whether 
Permanent Disarmament is practical politics. There is no doubt that the 
machinery can be made adequate. The difficulty is one of politics and 
psychology. Many Englishmen who prefer a temporary disarmament 
would place their reliance on the effects of a change in Government in 
Germany. The Moderates would come uppermost, and those who are 
neither black nor white would undergo a change of heart. But we are not 
dealing with a dangerous individual who may be brought to a better way 
of thinking, but with a whole nation, millions of which present an unknown 
factor. Repeatedly—in 1865 over the military credits, just before the 
outbreak of the last war, and in the early days of Hitler’s movement— 
those very classes who were supposed most bitterly opposed to aggression 
have surprised the world by acquiescing in, or even embracing, militarism. 
One might have expected in 1919 that, discredited as the regular army was, 
the people would have insisted on having a citizen army in its place, 
particularly as there was one ready to hand—not an awkward mob of 
volunteers, but a force being drilled into efficiency by imperial. officers. 
It is Herr Odel, formerly a leading German journalist, who tells us in 
Is Germany a Hopeless Case ? (expecting the answer ‘ No’). The people 
did not insist, or Herr Ebert, the head of the new Social Democratic 
Government, would not listen to them, or the militarist principle was too 
strong for him. The citizen army was rejected and the old army—-so far 
as the victors permitted—restored. What happened a few years later ? 
A Cabinet trembled as it listened to grave reports that Hitler and 
Ludendorf had Bavaria in their hands—that an army was marching on 
Berlin. All eyes were turned on the Commander-in-Chief, who preserved 
a sphinx-like attitude. At last Herr Ebert put the question point blank : 
‘Where would the Army stand?’ ‘The Army stands behind me,’ was 
General von Seeckt’s proud reply. After years of Social Democratic rule, 
Germany had come to this, that it was the Army Head who decided 
whether she was to have revolution or not. 

Still, the very conception of permanence, as applied to any inter- 
national, apparently penal, measure, is staggering, perhaps unprecedented. 
But this war itself is something which would have been inconceivable five 
years ago—even a Nazi could scarcely have imagined its horrors. Unpre- 
cedented evils require unprecedented remedies. If Germany sets a new 
precedent in savagery, surely it is open to us to set a new precedent in the 
adoption of the only sure method of meeting savagery. Nor is any 
question of international law or morality involved. Any argument that 
Germany may require a force to maintain internal order, or for her own 
defence against predatory neighbours, will be stronger immediately after 
the war, when it is trusted that she will be prostrate, than at any future 
time. So that, if it is accepted, she should not be disarmed at all. 
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Another psychological obstacle to a permanent plan is to be found in 
English good nature, combined as it is with a robust, or—may we not 
rather say ‘—flabby optimism. With the possible exception of the 
Americans, we are unique in this. It is a feeling certainly not shared by— 
for instance—the French, the Poles and the Dutch. It is often said that 
we shall have to live with Germany after the war. Yet there is no over- 
whelming necessity. If Iam asked to live with a man, however charming, 
and know that there is one chance in a hundred that some fine night he 
will break my skull in when I am asleep, I shall beg to be excused. But 
we shall have to trade with Germany. Very good ; if she manufactures 
no munitions, and we very little, there will be more room, not less, for 
legitimate trade. But she will boycott us, removing her trade elsewhere. 
Why single us out when almost every one of her other neighbours will 
equally have contributed to the International Police Force and the 
Disarmament Commission? Still, in our optimism, we shall be inclined 
to look with favour on any German Government which shall declare its 
disgust with Nazism. The extreme danger of this has been already 
touched upon. It may be added here that in Is Germany a Hopeless 
Case ?—that work blessed and introduced by Professor Gilbert Murray— 
Herr Odel begins by observing that it must be admitted that the first 
Government set up in Germany after the last war was camouflage. He 
ends by suggesting that had there been no Nazi movement there might 
still have been a war of revanche, but it would have been a war of a more 
decent character. This gives to very serious thought. It certainly 
suggests that the good German does not by any means necessarily reject 
the idea of revenge. But we wish, now, to reject the idea of another 
World War altogether, though we have ceased to use the language of five- 
and-twenty years ago about a ‘war to end war.’ Why is it that we were 
greater optimists, in that respect, then than now? Partly because we 
then overestimated the effect of the lesson which the Germans were 
taught. They suffered so much that we believed it impossible that they 
would voluntarily go through such suffering again. We did not then know 
that the passion for revenge would overcome even that reluctance. And 
it was partly because we overestimated our own determination and 
vigilance and that of our Allies. Wesurely did not expect at the end of the 
last war that, fifteen years later, the most popular cartoonist of the day 
would hold up our present Prime Minister’s warnings to ridicule as those 
of a senseless alarmist. ‘Gad, sir,’ says Colonel Blimp, ‘Winston is 
right, we must have more armaments.’ ! 

Allied to that quality of good nature is the Briton’s love of fair play. 
In his ignorance of foreign affairs he likes to regard himself as an impartial 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, rather than as a protagonist in her 
disputes. Many Englishmen believe that when we have engaged in them 
it has been for the sake of the balance of power. That this has been our 
usual policy is untrue, and it would even have been wicked to make war 
upon a country merely because it happened to be stronger than its 


1 Vide Lord Elton’s St. George and the Dragon, p. 34. 
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neighbours. When we have made war it has generally been in defence of 
the Low Countries, or of our trade or colonial interests, or of our position 
in the Near East, or something of the kind. It is true that we are not 
held remarkable for the firmness of our international friendships ; and we 
make an excuse for our own instability in an alleged concern for the 
stability of Europe ; laying ourselves open to the gibe composed for one 
drunken statesman to the other when the two lurched in that deplorable 
condition into the House of Commons :— 
* Pitt : “‘ Europe’s true balance must not be o’erthrown.” 

Dundas: ‘“‘ Damn Europe’s balance! Try to keep your own !”’’ 

This is what we, too, must try to do. We must not run from an 
extreme of warlike hate to an opposite extreme. We must say and do 
nothing now which is contrary to our genuine nature—nothing which, 
ten, twenty, thirty years hence will appear vindictive. We must make 
no such discoveries regarding Germany as were made after the last war. 
Let us make up our minds now that the German army is as democratic as 
any in Europe, that, far from being a country in which junkerdom holds 
unchallenged sway, Germany is one where equality prevails in an eminent 
degree, that the people are as remarkable for their kindliness in private 
life and their love of animals and of nature generally, as for their enthu- 
siasm for music. The German himself is proud of having the two sides 
to his character described in Berlin Diary. He calls it ‘das Faustische,’ 
quoting Faust’s ‘ two souls dwell in my breast.’ To forget that both sides 
exist is just as absurd as to forget, because Goering is a lover of children 
and flowers, and a bountiful Father Christmas at that season of the year, 
that he perpetrated the Night of the Long Knives—a horror for a parallel 
to which we must look centuries back to the Sicilian Vespers or the Night 
of St. Bartholomew—a massacre none the less atrocious, even if a good 
many of his victims may have been as big scoundrels as himself. 

Another argument against the plan of Permanent Disarmament will 
be the ignominy entailed upon single-heartedly anti-militarist and anti- 
Nazi Germans. But surely, if they have a grain of humanity towards— 
not their enemies but—their own fellow-countrymen, they should 
acquiesce in any measure making it impossible for Germany again to enter 
upon a war which would exceed in horror the present one as much as the 
present one has exceeded the last. We are not acting vindictively even 
towards guilty Germans, and certainly not towards the genuine anti- 
militarists. We merely say that we do not choose to run even an infini- 
tesimal risk of their restraining influence proving as ineffectual in the 
future as it has in the past. The point where we stand is that weapons in 
Germany have a way of getting into wrong hands, and, rather than hazard 
this, we prefer to place them out of reach altogether. Of course it is a 
humiliation, but it cannot be helped. Some moderate Germans may be 
converted into irreconcilables. But the number of those who can freely 
forgive all that we have done to Berlin and to countless other places, and 
who cannot forgive this must be very small. And it will not mean the 
ignominy of a military occupation on a large scale. One estimate, that 
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of Commander King Hall in Chapter X of Britain’s Third Chance, is for a 
force immediately available to maintain internal security in all parts of 
Europe, at the end of the war, of ‘ approximately 1,000 bombers, 2,000 
fighters, four air-borne divisions, six armoured divisions and ten infantry 
divisions with appropriate auxiliary services.’ Britain's share of this is 
put at a mere 25 per cent. A similar force will be required for Japan, as 
well as.garrisons for the British Empire generally. The total would be 
the reverse of staggering. Surely the dream of disarmament would be 
almost realised. 

There is, of course, yet one more obstacle to the policy proposed. 
We shall be reminded that Germany has not always been our enemy— 
there may yet be some fresh alignment of the Powers. Be it so! Even 
then it will be something to have rendered one enemy permanently 
innocuous. We can dispense with such help as Germany might give us. 
Non tali auzilio ! 
; A. F. FREMANTLE. 


MEMORANDUM ON YUGOSLAVIA? 


I 


I tert Yugoslav territory on the last day of May, 1944. The situation 
then was as follows :— 

During March, 1944, the Germans drove forward against General 
Mihailovié’s units in the area between Belgrade, Smederevo, Kragujevac 
and Cacak. About 300 Chetniks were either killed or captured in defen- 
sive battles, while the main forces retired towards Western and Eastern 
Serbia. The enemy sustained great losses. A considerable quantity of 
arms was captured on the railways and from motor transports. A large- 
scale operation against all General Mihailovié’s troops in Serbia was 
expected. Nedié and Ljotié and a certain number of their military and 
political collaborators made pressing demands on the Germans that they 
should break up Mihailovié’s forces before the spring, as that was the only 
way of preventing the national insurrection which Mihailovié was pre- 
paring, to coincide with the expected Allied landing in the_ Balkans. 
‘As for Mihailovié’s formations, they increased their punitive measures 
against all Serbs openly working for the Germans. 

The members of Nedié’s Government and his other collaborators were 
soon divided among themselves as to whether or not the Nedi¢ist and 
Ljoti¢ist armed forces should join the Germans in their attack upon 
Mihailovié’s military formations. A great number of Nedi¢’s political 
colleagues, nearly all the commanders of the Serbian State Guards and 
some of the commanders of the Volunteer Corps (Ljoti¢ists) were opposed 
to making such an attack, on the grounds that the entire population of 
Serbia supported Mihailovié, that during the fighting their forces would 
go over to Mihailovié and that such an operation could only result in 

1 We have retained Dr. Topalovité’s Serb spelling of Serb proper nouns. 
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the laying waste of many Serbian villages. Faced by so serious a crisis 
for his régime, Nedié handed in his resignation, which the Germans would 
not accept, but for a long time he did not come to his office, nor leave 
his house. The business of the Prime Minister’s office was carried on 
by the Under-Secretary of State, Ceka Djordjevié and by Colonel Milos 
Masalovié, the chef de cabinet. They pressed for the destruction of 
Mihailovié’s forces, and they served the Germans. They formed an 
independent group of from 150 to 200 terrorists, under the command of 
the old komitadji leader, Blasko. The Germans supplied chem with 
automatic weapons and means of rapid transport. Their task was to 
kill first General Mihailovié and then his more important collaborators, 
The answer to this was that Mihailovié’s units destroyed Voivoda Blasko 
and the greater part of his terrorists, and then afterwards in Belgrade, 
killed Colonel Masalovié and Caka Djordjevié, the Under-Secretary of 
State. 


I 


It was just when the great clash between the Germans and their 
collaborators in Serbia, on the one hand, and General Mihailovié’s troops 
on the other, was expected, that there occurred the offensive of Tito’s 
troops against Serbia. It interfered with the internal struggle in Serbia 
and forced General Mihailovié to withdraw his troops from in front of the 
Germans and to group them in strong mountain positions in the direction 
of the expected blow from Tito’s troops. 

During April, Tito’s units in Eastern Bosnia tried to cross the Drina 
and take Western Serbia. These groups succeeded in crossing the river 
on a number of occasions, their deepest penetrations into Serbia being 
from 20 to 40 kilometres, but after a struggle which lasted several days 
they were everywhere destroyed. 

Much the most powerful attacks were carried out in April and May 
from Montenegro, across the Sandzak of Novibazar, towards the towns 
of Rudo, Ivanjica and Raska. The attack was carried out by two of 
Tito’s divisions. The direction of their movement made it clear that 
their aim was to break through towards the only Partisan refuge in Serbia 
proper, Mount Jastrebac, in South-East Serbia. The battle between 
Tito’s and Mihailovié’s forces was fought out in the mountainous area 
between the rivers Ibar and Drina, with varying fortunes, during five 
whole weeks, but it ended with the catastrophic defeat of the Partisans, 
who were driven out of Serbia and the Sandzak, across the River Lim, 
into Montenegro. 

Both the armies, Mihailovié’s as well as Tito’s, urgently continued 
their preparations for carrying on the civil war: Tito’s units for an 
offensive from Mount Jastrebac, where the Allies had sent them a great 
quantity of arms, and Mihailovié’s forces for an offensive towards Central 
and Northern Montenegro, whose clearance of Tito’s troops would make 
complete the predominance of Mihailovi¢’s units in practically the whole 
of the Serbian territory in Yugoslavia. 
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The civil war in Yugoslavia was, therefore, at its height. There were 
already engaged in the fighting on both sides more than 30,000 men and 
about twice as many were preparing for the next clash. The civil war 
had swallowed nearly all the active fighting forces of the national revolu- 
tion, all the arms and equipment manufactured in the country or received 
from the Allies. The Germans rejoiced to see Yugoslavia’s national 
revolution devouring her own children and wasting herself away in the 
internecine struggle of two revolutionary armies, which, on that account, 
had either ceased to fight the invader or had reduced their efforts against 
him to the smallest proportions. 


Ill 


As early as the beginning of 1943, all sensible Yugoslavs were deeply 
disturbed by the fact that our great struggle for national liberation 
against the invader was being more and more dangerously side-tracked. 
It had divided into two parties, marked with the names of their leaders : 
Mihailovié and Tito. They differed in their conceptions as to how the 
national struggle against the invader should be carried on. But this 
difference was too insignificant to cause the formation of two separate 
armies, so passionately and stubbornly divided against each other that 
they were abandoning the struggle against the invader to devote their 
energies in ever-increasing measure to fighting each other. The war of 
national liberation was coming slowly to a standstill, while the scale of 
the civil war was assuming enormous proportions. “As the struggle 
developed, the split occurred along the lines of internal social and political 
problems : as to what should be the future economic and social order 
in Yugoslavia, her internal political and national organisation and her 
international orientation after the war. 

The original strength of Tito’s movement, the power that organises 
it, dominates it and determines its development, is the Communist Party, 
which initiated a Communist revolution of the Bolshevik type. This 
socio-political revolution grafts itself on to the national revolution, 
penetrates it and attempts to set up within it its own armed party machine 
which will enable the Communists, after the war, to seize power in Yugo- 
slavia and thus—following the Bolshevik example—by exploiting the 
strength of others, to realise their own social and political programme. 
This Communist activity, lodged in the national revolution from the 
beginning, has received great help from its friends abroad who, as the 
war has developed, have come to have a powerful influence on everything 
that happens in the world. 

The other party in the national revolution, democratic, national and 
non-communist, have for that very reason become active opponents of 
the party under Communist leadership ; for the former believe that the 
latter are bringing about a civil war on the issue of our social order, 
promoting the destruction of our independence as a state and imposing a 
new authority and a new social and political order, without awaiting the 
free expression of the people’s will and with no connection with our 
national traditions and history. 
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The fact with which all of us must reckon is that, throughout 1943, 
two very important armies, the two parts of the revolution of national 
liberation, have faced each other on Yugoslav soil, the one under 
Mihailovié and the other under Tito. 

Very serious and representative persons in the occupied territory, 
Croats and Slovenes, met together and took counsel of each other through- 
out the whole of 1943. They agreed to unite together all democratic 
political and non-political movements on the basis of a common national 
democratic programme. They also agreed to make every effort to unite, 
on the basis of that programme, both of the military organisations of the 
national revolution: Mihailovié’s and Tito’s. This movement for the 
spiritual, political, organisational and military union of the nation made 
great progress during 1943. It led to the establishment of the ‘ Yugoslav 
National Democratic Union,’ in which are gathered together all the 
Serbian and Slovene national and democratic groups, except the Commu- 
nists and an insignificant number of outsiders. Some Croats have 
already joined and conditions have been agreed upon preliminary to an 
understanding with the representatives of the Croatian Peasant Party, 
whose leader, Dr. Maéek, is undoubtedly supported by the great majority 
of the Croatian people. 

The ultimate aim of this national group is not to destroy the Com- 
munist Party, but to persuade them to collaborate with them and to 
establish general national discipline. The ultimate military aim of this 
group cannot be, througli the force of circumstances, and in fact is not 
the destruction of one military organisation and the elevation of the other, 
but the cessation of hostilities between them and the linking up of both 
of them with the general activity of world democracy. This aim can be 
achieved only if both the military organisations of our national revolution 
can be fitted into a general war plan worked out with our allies, and devote 
themselves exclusively to military activities, and if they both respect 
the fundamental principles of democracy whereby military organisations 
ought not to concern themselves with political problems, but leave to the 
free decision of the people and their representatives all that relates to 
the future social and political order in Yugoslavia. 


IV 


The success of this important attempt to achieve internal pacification, 
the cessation of the civil war and the resumption by the national revolution 
of its original task, the war of liberation against the.invader, depended 
upon the behaviour of our great Allies. Would they also support this 
move towards pacification, or would they take up the cause of one of the 
combatants and attempt to solve the Yugoslav crisis by aggravating the 
civil war and helping one side to suppress the other by armed force and in 
cold blood ? This was the question which we, the supporters of national 
democracy and peaceful development in Yugoslavia, fearfully put to 
ourselves. 

Our fears were unfortunately fully justified. Just as our efforts at 
bringing together the great national groups were beginning to show 
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results, at the end of 1943 and the beginning of 1944, the great Allies took 
the opposite path. They recognised Tito, but they made no effort to 
furnish Mihailovié with the means of carrying on successful warfare, but 
threw him over and gave large and exclusive help to Tito. They gave 
him an enormous quantity of Italian arms and started to send him large 
supplies. The entire Allied propaganda machine took up the cause of 
Tito. The result was a great aggravation of the civil war and an enormous 
reduction of the scale of the struggle and of the fighting forces against the 
invader. That was the state of affairs in Yugoslavia when I left that 
country to come here. 


= 


I shall not attempt to guess why the Allies have thus ranged them- 
selves on one side only. I merely take the liberty of saying that Yugoslav 
democracy as at present represented in the Yugoslav Democratic Union, 
and particularly the Labour and Socialist democratic groups to which I 
also heve the honour to belong, consider that this policy is doing, and will 
do great injury to all the Yugoslav peoples, as well as to the war effort 
and aims of the great Allies themselves. 

We are convinced of this for the following reasons : 

General Mihailovié’s movement adopted the democratic national 
programme worked out by the united democratic assembly. At a national 
congress held in the free mountains of Yugoslavia at the end of 1943 a 
common national programme was established and the Yugoslav National 
Democratic Union was formed. The social, political and moral ideals 
for which the army under King Peter IT and General Mihailovi¢ is fighting 
are accepted by the great majority of the. Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

The ideals which Tito’ represents are imposed by force in the areas 
where the Allies help Tito by supplying him with the modern weapons 
which his opponents lack. If the Allies were to place Tito and his oppo- 
nents on the same footing, giving similar assistance to each or none to 
either, it would soon be seen that that side would be the more powerful 
which was supported by the great popular masses. The one-sided 
assistance given to Tito by the Allies and their imposition of him upon 
the people is in the nature of 2 conquest by force and is deeply insulting 
to the sense of justice and to the dignity of the great majority of the nation, 
who do not want what Tito represerts. This does not increase the people’s 
affection for or confidence in the great Allies, nor does it secure a peaceful 
development, but rather creates a situation which will bring about fresh 
revolts and conflicts until the final emergence of what is desired by the 
majority. 

We have the impression that the Allies underestimate the military 
strength of General Mihailovi¢é. His movement covers and has completely 
organised the entire military power of Serbia and large parts of 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia. All the young men of 
from eighteen to twenty-four years of age have received military training 
and they regularly serve their term with the eolours in the forests. As 
there are not enough weapons, the main strength of Serbia has not been 
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placed on a war footing: the army of those who received their military 
training before the war and the old combatants of the Salonika front, 
who will stand firm in the defence of Serbian traditions and will have no- 
ruler in the state except King Peter. All are in agreement on this point, 
except the Communists. General Mihailovié’s army now has 170,000 
rifles at its disposal. Mobilisation could raise it to half a million men 
already formed into military units. These men will fight like lions against 
@ new conqueror, for such a fight is in keeping with the past history of 
their country, which is ful} of examples to inspire them. Whoever 
desires to subdue the Serbs will have to shed much blood. And it is as 
their would-be conqueror that Tito appears to them to-day. 

I say this as a friend and it is with the greatest sorrow that I find 
myself obliged to advise the Allies and to beg them not to follow this 
terrible course, which must lead to 9 life and death struggle with the 
Serbian people. I beg to be believed : the Serbs wil] defend themselves 
and they will not surrender. Even when subjugated by force they will 
resist. Do not force Tito on them with Allied arms. Use Allied arms 
to help drive the invader out and to ensure that, under Allied protection 
both Tito and his opponents leave the people free to decide whether they 
want Tito or King Peter for their ruler, and whether they prefer the 
constitutional, democratic and federal Yugoslavia desired by Tito’s 
opponents or the sort advocated by his supporters. If Allied arms, power 
and authority are used to impose Tito and his principles on the people by 
force, then evil will have been done and no good can come of it. 

I must also mention the important fact that the imposition of what 
Tito stands for upon the Yugoslavs is giving rise to alarm and suspicion 
in all the neighbouring Balkan States. The national movement in 
Yugoslavia enjoys the sympathy of all popular democratic groups in the 
Balkans, but not of the Communists. The use of force against the 
Yugoslavs gives rise to the justified fear that the victory of the Allies 
will not enable the small States to decide their own national problems, 
but will bring with it armed intervention from abroad in their national 
affairs and the suppression of their national independence. General 
Mihailovié’s movement therefore enjoys the considerable support of all 
the democratic and national forces in the neighbouring States. The 
Allies will not restore their position in the Balkans, but will greatly 
complicate and weaken it by the forcible disruption of the free popular 
army in Yugoslavia. 


VI 


Tito represents a real military force. The Communists who control 
the movement have succeeded in winning over to it a considerable 
proportion of young people. Where Tito’s movement predominates, 
children exercise authority over their parents. That is Tito’s weakness 
as well as his fighting strength. His movement has also attracted to 
itself a considerable number of persons who have been ruined—and there 
are, unfortunately, many such people during a war in which the Germans 
and Italians have been promoting murderous conflicts over all the old 
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religious and national disputes, setting clan against clan, nation against 
nation, faith against faith and district against district, and during which 
they have themselves plundered, burned and killed for three whole years. 
Tito’s movement, under the leadership of the Communist party, has 
emerged and grown strongly in a shattered State and a disrupted society, 
accompanying the subversion of religion, the ruin of hundreds of thousands 
of families, incendiarism, devastation, misery, wild civil war, hatred and 
revenge. It has gathered round itself, apart from the Communists who 
know what they want, a mass of malcontents who merely wish to give 
expression to their dissatisfaction. Out of this multitude, within which 
only the Communists are constructive and united and which, therefore, 
they alone control, there can come nothing positive. But as a destructive 
force and as a military force in war, Tito’s army is a factor which must be 
reckoned with. 

Meanwhile, the other power has far more numerous supporters among 
the people ; it is less noisy and it consists of the peasants who have not 
been ruined and of the mass of the population of the towns. These 
people are still influenced by their patriotic feelings, Serbs, Croat, Slovene 
and Albanian, by their faith, Orthodox, Catholic, Moslem and Jewish, by 
the need and desire for their own national State, by the movements to 
which they have belonged for many years and by the men who have been 
their leaders. Who can seriously believe that Tito and his young people 
can wipe out these popular traditions created through the centuries ? 
Who can believe that the great majority of grown men and women can be 
overthrown by this new leadership of children and malcontents? The 
traditional popular movements in Yugoslavia are to-day considerably 
stronger than the revolutionary one, and they can produce and are 
producing from their own ranks considerable armed forces. These 
forces must not be rejected. They must be first in the reckoning. Sucha 
force is the army of General Mihailovi¢é, and-such, too, are the national 
armies of the Croats and Slovenes which are in process of formation. 

As a result of the circumstances in which the Yugoslavs found them- 
selves, their national struggle was embodied in two movements and led 
to the formation of two armies. It is not good policy to set one of these 
armies against the other. The sensible course is to separate them and to 
canalise their efforts, so that their separate activities can be directed 
towards a common end. Luckily the Allies have great authority over 
both armies. It is their duty seriously to intervene and to stop the war 
between the two armies. It is the duty of the Allies to separate them into 
distinct operational zones and to fit them both into an agreed general 
plan of action for the Balkans. It is the duty of the Allies, after the 
victory, to help secure internal peace for the peoples and citizens of 
Yugoslavia, so that they can settle all their political disputes and social 
problems by democratic means without resort to arms. We do not expect 
our Allies and friends to set us against each other, but to pacify us and to 
lead us out of internal revolution towards a democratic and peaceful 
development. It is not at all difficult to find the means of doing this, 
provided there is goodwill and real friendship. 
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It is not true that General Mihailovié’s units do not wish to fight the 
Germans. This statement is a mere excuse to justify the one-sided 
support of Tito. The fight for liberation against the Germans is the 
highest ideal of all the soldiers round Mihailovié. It was for the sake of 
this ideal that they were the first people in the world to rise in revol 
against the Axis. They never gave up the struggle, but they waged i 
realistically and within the limits of their power. It is, however, unfortu 
nately true that the Allies never supplied Mihailovié with the materie 
means of conducting successful and effective warfare. This neglect of 
people engaged in armed warfare has led finally to this extraordinary 
situation, which makes ineffective the collaboration of the most loyal and 
natural ally, the fervent and democratic patriotism of a young an¢ 


warlike people. 
ZivKo ToPpaLovic. 


CORRESPONDENCE * 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Tue SHootmne or PucHEeuv 


Sir,—Mr. Bacon, not content with having achieved a certain atpeeed frying p 
has now jumped into the fire, where, I am glad to observe, he has fo: ith become a cherral 


fragment of Vichyssoiserie. ’ 
Mr. Bacon’s conception of justice (which I had credited at least with the arid consistency 


of the legal mind) now turns out to be as facile as my rhetoric. When he is reminded of 
the murder of French résistants at the order of the high-minded Pucheu, he excuses the) 


ps of occupation ! 

but there it _ in the July number of your estimable paper, in as near black and white 
war-time conditions allow. No doubt Mr. Bacon is at this moment deploring the elimination 
of Henriot. “‘ If headstrong fools [I do not claim to do more than paraphrase those classi¢_ 
periods] had not chosen to disobey the justifiable German orders to work and fight for the” 
hereditary enemies (but best friends) of France, the noble Henriot would not have been 
compelled to hound them to death. To kill Henriot was ingratitude. He was only showing ~ 
them the sensible way.” For my part, being one of those idiots who dislike the Boches, 
I am thankful that Henriot is ‘ out,’ for he was that rare phenomenon, a really dangerous 
traitor. 

Yet Mr. Bacon is anxious to be fair. He does not directly blame thé résistanis : 
names the wicked men who for four years have been poisoning their minds against ‘ 
German invader and against his collaborators. Broadcasts from London, it would secu < 
have taught France to dislike Germany. Logically, therefore, General Eisenhower,” 
inciting the résistants to fresh a is the man to blame for the recent abomination at 
Oradour-sur-Glane. | 

But to return to Pucheu, who is now promoted from whitewashing to a complete 
refacing in marble. ‘ A leader in whatsoever he undertook’: so be it; he loses even the ~ 
excuse of German orders, of having submitted to force majeure, when he massacred his * 
compatriots. ‘In accepting @ post at Vichy he sacrificed important advantages ’"—as_ 
though for snobbery’s sake he was taking silk and risking his practice. Then an editorial 
paralle between the Fall of the Bastille, the Dreyfus case, and the imminent mystique due 
to attach itself to a martyred magnet. As the curtain falls, behold a bouquet of tributes 
from Mr. Bacon and from you, Sir, to the man’s bearing at the trial. Qualis artifex pereo! 

So this industrialist, who helped to betray France in order to destroy the Front Populaire, 
was a cross between Dreyfus and Sydney Carton ? Will you, Sir, be Zola or Maitre Labori? 
And Madame Derfage? I think Mr. Bacon would give that part to the B.B.C. ‘ Ici 
Londres! Here is the rope for such and such, and this is so and so knitting it. 

Yours, etc., 
Tuomas HARVEY. 


Lonpvon, July 1944. 
1 This letter was held over, for lack of space, from the August number.—Tx#E Eprror. 








